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THE IDLE MONEY AND THE IDLE MEN 


I'aga 


A Hluff <o>f Mclamond 



The motorist who stops on the roadside in Richmond Park may find a magnificent stag 
such as this wandering, round his car. The pose of the stag Is reminiscent of Landseer’s 
famous painting The Monarch of the Glen. 


LOST GUIDE SEEN 
AGAIN 

AFTER 107 YEARS 

A Dramatic Discovery and How 
It Was Made Known 

QUEER STORY FROM THE 
PYRENEES 

Mount Maladetta:. in the ' Pyrenees, 
the'highest peak of the Monts Maudits, 
or tlie Accursed Mountains, has probably 
as many grim, .secrets as Mount Everest 
still hides from ns ; and by a curious 
chance one of the most closely guarded 
of them all has been revealed after more 
than a century of silence. 

In August 1931 a party of moun¬ 
taineers were crossing the, treacherous 
Maladetta glacier, which is a mile wide 
and such.a formidable obstacle that the 
stern, forbidding-looking peak is seldom 
climbed by the most adventurous. 

' A Nearly Forgotten Episode ‘; 

In the lower edge of th6 glacier they 
saw something projecting from the snow, 
It was a man’s - body, • which "they 
reverently buried; but in case evidence 
should be heeded,theyToole away with 
them a woollen ■ scarf, ■ a rusted jack¬ 
knife, and a pair of steel ice-creepers, 
which they gave to the police when 
reporting the matter. 

Soon the episode was nearly forgotten 
by the outside world, but these clues 
set , some . French enthusiasts delving 
into, ancient local records. They have 
now been : rewarded. In the town 
archives of Luclion, which is situated in 
a. beautiful valley at .the foot of the 
Central Pyrenees, they have discovered 
a document which tells how, on j ust 
such an August .day more than a century 
ago, Pierre Barrau, a guide who was the 
first person to reach the top of Mount 
Maladetta, fell into a crevasse and was 
never seen again. .. .. ; *• ". V, 

It was while lie was guiding a party 
of French engineers from the engineering 
school who were surveying the region 
that lie went ahead, to sound the 
treacherous ground arid stepped on to 
what seemed to.be solid ice. ■ 

I Am Sinking ... 

It looked so safe to the eyes of Pierre 
Barrau that in spite of his years of 
experience lie was deceived ; instead of 
ico it proved to .be .a thin coating of 
snow which had been blown across a 
deep rift in the glacier. ;.,Nq.Whetfi;coiiid 
he find a'foothold.: “ T arn sinking I ” 
lie cried) and disappeared. - . 

Hist desperate words were .heard by. 
the engineers, but they, were unable to' 
find him. When tlicy-had abandoned all 
attempts at rescue they drew up a 
report in which they wrote the last words 
of Bargau and the minutest details about 
his disappearance. , >• 

Among-j these" friiinhte "details ' was 
some information of great importance, 
a careful description of the clothes he 


was wearing and of liis outfit, which 
coincided exactly with the description 
of the garments seen by the moun¬ 
taineers in 1931 and with the clues they 
took away with them. It lias been 
proved, therefore, that the body was 
that of Barrau. 

Strangely enough, some good lias 
come of it all. The exact place where 
the guide disappeared had been recorded 
by the engineers, and as the body was 
discovered 1500 yards from this spot 
it must have moved with the glacier a 
little less than 13 yards a year during 
the 107 years since the accident. 

This is a useful piece of evidence, for 
scientists can now calculate with' cer¬ 
tainty that this is the mean rate of the 
flow of the .Maladetta glacier. We have 
to thank for this knowledge those French 
engineers who, by taking a little trouble, 
made a careful record, of the facts 107 
years ago, little dreaming that they would 
be of such value to a future generation, 
. So. it; is that ^knowledge is built-up; 
from age to age. 


THE STUPIDEST POST 
IN LONDON 
Removed at Last 

We have been delighted to sec that 
the Ministry of Transport has . taken 
down the stupidest post in London, to 
which the C.N. called attention some 
time ago. 

It was one of two posts at the National 
Gallery corner of Trafalgar Square, 
facing St Martin’s-in-thc-Fields. Side by 
side on the pavement stood these two 
posts, both with the same request, that 
we would ‘‘ Please Cross Here.” 

' It had not occurred to whoever put 
up these posts that one appeal is enough 
for two roads: Our authorities seem too 
often like the Tea Shanty Man who 
paints the 'word " Teas ” all over liis 
place—on the roof, on the walls, on his 
gates and posts and windows—until the 
madness shrieks sq much that sane people 
pass by, willing to be thirsty rather’than 
refreshed at such a place. 


A GREAT DAY FOR 
THE VILLAGE 

Camille Breant is a Very 
Proud Man ; 

HOW THE CRIPPLE RECEIVED 
HIS CROSS ■ 

Camille Breant, a crippled hero oi 
the war, must have felt a proud man 
the other day, 

Although -lie had already received 
medals for his brave deeds the French 
Government considered that they were 
wortliy'of some greater reward. With’ 
.this thought they decided that lie should 
be given the much-coveted Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

In ordinary circumstances this would 
have been presented to him at the 
nearest barracks, put as Breant had 
been terribly wounded and'had lost a. 
leg his disablement was too great for 
him to travel so far. 

A Delightful Idea 
The Commanding Officer of the 
district was much in sympathy with 
the Government’s decision, and the 
delightful idea came to him of taking 
the regiment to the hero’s village and. 
there .bestowing the decoration with 
military honours. 

We' may be sure the troops were 
pleased at this kindly thought. They 
marched off in fine spirits, and when 
they reached tiro village, .which is not 
far fronv Cambrai and lias the pretty 
name of Rues-les-Vignes, they drew up 
in a field near liis home, ready to 
receive him. - 

Presently Breant appeared through 
the gate. As lie Hobbled into the field, 
leaning heavily on his 'crutches; the 
troops, presented farin', and the band 
began to play. The colonel came 
forward and pinned the Cross on the 
breast of .the crippled warrior. In front 
of the assembly of troops and village 
people' he spoke words of high praise 
of his heroism, and then embraced him 
affectionately. 

A Proud and Happy Mother 

All at once the crowd made way, for 
somebody to pass. 

" It is liis mother ! It is his, mother ! 
cried the people as they caught, a 
glimpse of a neat little peasant woman. 
Her face was beaming with smiles', arid 
nobody in the wide world could have 
looked happier and provider as she 
hastened rip to her son arid kissed him, 
while tlie troops and band slowly 
moved away. f 

Rues-les-Vignes - has settled down 
again into; a typical little French 
village with its old church and mairie, 
or town hall, - 

"But a month of Sundays and more 
will' pass before tlie village people have 
stopped -talking,- about the" day when 
Camille Breant received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, 
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CARRYING ON 

A MOMENT OF SILENCE 
.. . .AT GENEVA 7 ,.. 

And What the Disarmament 
President Did With It 

HOPE IS NOT DEAD YET 

• From Our League Correspondent 

. The unexpected does sometimes hap¬ 
pen, and it very decidedly did happen 
the other day in Geneva. 

The hopes of fresh vigour given to the 
Disarmament Conference by Mr Mac¬ 
Donald’s visit, and by the fact of an 
actual Draft Convention set down in 
black and white in place of the many 
plans, were dashed to the ground a few 
days later by the announcement that 
an adjournment for at least a month 
was considered advisable. 

But the actual decision had still to be 
taken and the General Commission was 
called for the purpose. The President 
opened the meeting by reading the 
resolution of the eight million Ex- 
Service Men. “Carry on with the 
work ” was most certainly their cry. 
He then,asked for opinions. 

.... Silence: . Nq one spoke. 

Deliberately then-he said : " I take 
it that your silence means that you will 
continue, your work without delay.” 
Vi niawment, incredulity ! -' ’ 

A Show of Hands 

T Tnis was not what they had meant; 
yet there was the position. M. Titulesco 
of Rumania quickly supported Mr 
Henderson. "Then we take the vote 
by show of hands,” said the President. 
No one voted against, and Mr Henderson 
said ff We continue our work to- 
‘.morrow at 3.30.” ' 
i:-It was oyer -in a few moments ; the 
excited'.buzz of conversation indicatecl 
•surprise, relief, gladness;, but nobody 
quite knew how or why it. had come 
about. Plans for departure were can¬ 
celled.'' “ We carry on and begin in 
earnest' our study of the Draft Con¬ 
vention.” 

What about that resolution of the 
eight million Ex-Service Men, their 
great meeting of the Sunday before, that 
stirring hour in which their deputation 
• met Mr Henderson, of. which he had 
tried to pass on the impression to the 
Conference ? 

:lt.is not only statesmen and politicians 
that make the. world-go round. j 

OLD CROME’S MILL 
Only His Picture Now Left j 

it is sad that a link with the famous 
landscape painter John Crome has been 
broken through the destruction by fire 
of the eighteenth-century post windmill 
he painted over 100 years ago. 

■The subject of Old Crome’s picture 
The. Windmill stood ,011Household 
■ Heath at Sprowston, which is several 
miles from .Norwich. 

T ' The fire broke out in brushwood near 
: the mill, and with a strong wind blowing 
it was . impossible ' to stop the flames 
from catching, the . tarred brickwork. 
Before the brigade could arrive the 
great handwheel which turned the sails 
had crashed.- 

For 127 years Sprowston windmill 
has been owned by the Harrison family, 
and it was a tragic circumstance that 
one of the first men to try to stem the 
flames was Mr W. A. Harrison, who had 
- worked on the mill over fifty years. 

The mill had not been worked for five 
years past, and a fund had been opened 
to buy it for the National Trust. 


ITALY CALLING 

.' Italy is, climbing the'heights of her 
new history ■ and can send forth the 
words of her old and modern wisdom to 
the other peoples and open the period of 
die Fascist Civilisation. 

Our doctrine has become universal and 
our achievement' a witness' for future 
generations. Signor Mussolini 
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FAITHFUL UNTO 
DEATH 


EIGHT MILLION MEN 
WANT PEACE 


Dramatic Scene at an 
,... Operation 

THE SURGEON WHO GAVE 
HIMSELF 

Dr Andre Boeckel, surgeon- at Stras¬ 
bourg ■ University, was one of that 
noble band of healers whose lot it often 
is to look on death. 

He faced his own with an eye that 
never quailed, with an unsinking, heart, 
and with a hand that failed not. 

It was his duty to operate on a patient 
suffering from a disease so malignant 
that the operation was one of great 
risk to the surgeon himself. Before he 
began he explained the risk to the 
students watching him, telling them that 
an operator who pricked himself, how¬ 
ever slightly, in the course of such an 
operation, was certain to contract the 
disease and to die. 

With this warning to others who 
might have to do what lie was prepared 
to undertake, he began. Within a 
minute he had the terrible misfortune 
to nick his arm with tlic operating 
knife. The students saw the accident 
with consternation, but Dr Boeckel 
motioned to them to remain still. 

He carried on. Pic was the calmest in 
that chamber of death. 

Pic completed his work. Then he 
retired to his room. Within a few hours 
lie was seized with the disease. 

He had said that death was certain, 
and it was true. Pie died. 

The highest honours of the Legion 
of Plonour were conferred on him after 
his death. But by his own act he had 
joined the immortal legion of heroes. 

HE SLEEPS AT LAST IN HIS 
NATIVE LAND 

Raised from a grave at Fez in Morocco, 
where it lias, rested for 27 years, the 
coffin containing all that is mortal of 
a British officer has been carried over 
land and sea to be buried at Dundee. 

The officer’s name was Angus Howard 
Reginald Ogilvy, and he was a major in 
the Hussars who won the D.S.O. for 
services in the South African War. 

Soon after the end of that war lie was 
invited to become Instructor of Cavalry 
by the Sultan of Morocco, who well 
knew the value of a soldier of our 
race; for was, not Kaid Sir Harry 
Maclean the chief instructor of his army, 
arid a valued counsellor at his Court ? 

Sir Angus Ogilvy died at Fez at the 
age of 46, but so disturbed has been 
the State of Morocco since then that 
it has been impossible to bring his 
body home till now. 

A PICTURE AT WELBECK 

Tlic Duke of Portland has had a won¬ 
derful surprise.,. ' 

Foriyears a picture has hung almost 
unnoticed in an odd corner of one of 
the galleries at Welbeck Abbey. It was 
believed to be a copy of a portrait of 
Rembrandt painted by himself. 

Not long ago tiie picture, was taken 
down and sent to be examined by an 
expert, who cleaned it and declared that 
it was , almost: certainly the original 
painting. Close scrutiny lias confirmed 
this opinion. The date on the picture 
shows that it- was painted in the year 
of the Restoration. Nobody guessed 
that it was so valuable. 


SKULLS AND PANCAKES 

Dr A. Nobbs' (at a Battersea inquest) : 
The skull of the man was only as thick as 
a pancake. 

Coroner : But the Thickness of a pan¬ 
cake varies. ... , ...... 

Dr Nobbs: No, it should not vary, Ail 
pancakes should beof the same thickness. 

Coroner: That was my ignorance, evi¬ 
dently ; but pancakes don’t often figure 
in a coroner’s court. 


FRIENDS AND FOES IN 
THE WAR 

The Appeal of the Blind and 
Crippled and Maimed ' 

WHAT MATTERS AND 
WHAT DOES NOT 

Eight million men in fifteen countries 
were represented at a mass meeting 
held the other day in Geneva to demand 
a full measure of Disarmament. 

These eight millions are the Ex- 
Service men grouped together in organi¬ 
sations (of which the British Legion 
is one) working in all the countries of 
Europe for good understanding between 
all peoples. Tlieir delegates to Geneva, 
marching in a great procession across 
the city, were so numerous that the 
Reformation Hall, seating 2000, could 
not accommodate half of them, and the 
meeting had to be held twice. ’ ; , 

' Many among • these delegates carry 
with them for the remainder of their, 
lives the marks of the last war blind, 
crippled, maimed, deprived of health 
and strength, they plead that such a 
fate may nevermore be imposed upon 
innocent human beings. They demand 

Who Stops the Wheels ■ : 
Going Round ? J 

r piiE Government is not holding' 
up schemes. The alleged block¬ 
ade by the Government does not ■ 
exist. Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Public Works to the value of 
£50,000,000 are held up owing 
to the Government refusing to 
sanction loans or make grants ; or 
advising authorities to economise. ; 

■ Secretary of Building; 

. National Council ! ; 


only to live in peace (the British Legion 
is pledged to secure Peace and Goodwill 
on Earth); and their resolution calls for 
substantial," simultaneous, arid progres¬ 
sive disarmament, for the suppression 
of trade in arms, and for effective 
international control. , 

In presenting the resolution to Mr 
Henderson on the following day one 
of the speakers put all this into very 
plain words. He said : 

It matters-little to these, men.-that the 
homes in' which, they shelter their loved 
pnes should be threatened by aircraft 
with one motor or with three ; what they 
want is that their, homes should be safe. 

It matters little to the mothers whether 
their children should be killed, by shells 
of a calibre of 75 or of 105 inm,'whether 
their lungs are eaten away by yellow or 
by green gas ; what-they desire is that 
these lives may be sheltered from dll 
shells and from all gases: 

That is why .we; ask for a substantial 
reduction of armaments. ■ 

We do not wish that odious and 
contemptible egoisms should again be. 
able, to build up, upon misery,-ruin, and 
death, fortunes compounded of mud and 
blood, and that is why we ash for the 
abolition of the private inanufacture of, 
and trade in, arms. 

We do not desire that -those of bad 
faith should be able to take advantage of 
universal.good faith, and that is why we 
ask for. a, severe, effective, and continuous 
supervision in order to ensure that 
disarmament shall be a reality. 

, We’ print part of Mr Henderson’s 
speech to these meii in our leading 
column on page 6. 


ROMANCE LOOKS IN 

OLD MRS KASZNER HAS 
A SURPRISE 

The First Conversation Between 
Manila and Denmark 

HER SON CALLING 

Unknown, unrecognised, and im¬ 
palpable as a dream, Romance comes and 
goes among us, and we all but forget its 
existence till something sets suddenly 
beating about us the golden wings of the 
Marvellous. 

This is what happened "a month or 
so ago in a certain modest household in 
the little Danish town of Horscns, an 
ordinary, humdrum household consist¬ 
ing of an honest master mason named 
Kaszner and his wife, Who would have 
expected anything wonderful to happen 
in it ? And yet is not the unexpected 
the very life-blood of Romance ? 

The Voice Through the Telephone 

- It all began hi the most prqsaic manner 
in the world with the telephone bell 
ringing. Old Mrs Kaszner took up the 
receiver, thinking it was probably her 
friend and neighbour going to ask her to 
come round for a chat: But-no, it was 
not her voice, After a few minutes of 
confused talk, which' she could not 
understand, there came to her a very 
different voice,: strong and young, a 
voice which had once been as.familiar 
to her as her own, but which she bad 
hardly hoped to'hear’again...' , 2 

!' Hullo; Mother, how are you ? ” it 
said, “ This is Oluf speaking.” f '. i 
: Oluf, who had gone out to the Philip¬ 
pines 14 years-before, and made a "suc¬ 
cessful career, for himself in: a .big Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph. Syndicate f allow 
could it be Oluf 1 . ' ■ \'. : 

Where, are you spedking .lroiri ? ” 
asked Mrs JvazSrier, all a-treirible.^ »j .j 

: “ Why, from Manila, of course,” came 
the answer, clear as though it had Had no 
more than a mile or two to travel.,' 

A Pleasant and Cosy Talk 

After that they talked, pleasantly and 
cosily. Mrs Kaszner heard that Jibr son 
was suffering badly from the. heat at 
the moment, and made him envious by 
telling him that all round .Horsens the 
fields Were still covered with snow,’. 

It was only three, days' before that 
telephone communication had"' been- 
established between the Philippines 
arid America, solemnly inaugurated by 
the President of the United . States. 
Oluf Kaszner had apparently. lost no 
time in availing himself of the possibility 
this gave him of saying Hullo ! to his 
mother. His was the first conversation 
to take place between Manila and Den¬ 
mark since the world began. 

What more fitting than that it should 
have been a conversation between a 
mother and her son ?; 

Things Said 

When people think they always read. 

■ •, " , Mr John Buchan, M.P. 

The unemployed army is more dan¬ 
gerous to peace than the soldiers. 

. Dr F. \V. Norwood 

We English have the belief that if our 
hearts are stout it does not matter how 
thick our heads'are. Sir Norman Angell 

One square inch of the surface, oh one 
of the hotterstars would provide power to 
drive an Atlantic liner. Sir-James Jeans 

. We shall only attain our godl when.all 
Germany, including Austria; is united. 

Leader of the Nazis 

Look where I will, the" impression is 
conveyed that Great Britain .has con¬ 
served its power. / " ' ' " ' 

Vice-President-of Argentina 

A good definition of. civilised man 
■would be A matt who prefers to see a thing 
made rather, than to see it destroyed. 

Sir William Bragg,. 
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Cloaked Footballers • Spring in Two Moods • Young Musicians 


The Brigado Pet—Drake O’Dowan is the name of the proud dog which is often seen at the 
head of the Hatcham Qirls Brigado. Here ho is leading the band along the Old Kent Road. 


IVloods of Spring 


-There are two very different aspects of early Spring, ,as these pictures show. The first was taken on a fine day in Kensington Gardens, with daffodils in bloom ] 

shows a boisterous sea dashing over the promenade at St Leonards during a gale. 


the second 


Football Under Difficulties—All footballers will appreciate the, great handicap the cloaks of 
those Salesian brothers must be. Tho photograph was taken at their college near Oxford. 


The Village Street—When the girls of Loughton High School organised a Bale in aid of the 
School Scholarship Endowment Fund the calo-room was made to represent a village street, 
with miniature shops as stalls and a pump which yielded surprise packets. 


Voung Musicians—At the Musical Competition Festival held in the Central Hall at 
Westminster the piano solo for children of eight years and under wa3 won by Donena 
Sunday of Enfield, who Is seen here entertaining some of the other competitors. 

- • ' ’ / . . ' •' ' . 
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THE GREAT BANK 
HOLIDAY 


Money and the Idle Men 

MILLIONS OF BOTH DOING NOTHING 

Bring " Them Together and Set the 
Wheels of the New World Going Round 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR NATIONAL STAGNATION 


THE FOUR-POWER 
PACT 


’ WHAT IT WAS LIKE 

t Stories of the Days When 
| America Could Get No Money 

; THE BOY AND HIS PENNIES 

i - • '' 

! "A, C.N. . reader in. America sends us this 
f account of the great unwanted Bank. Holiday 
uj that country. ‘ 

, When England lias a Bank Holiday 
everyone goes to the seaside or the 
, country to celebrate ; but when the 
tUnited States' decided to liave a bank 
. holiday not long ago people stayed at 
[.home and did not do much celebrating. 

; Because many people had become 
• frightened at bank ’ failures,' and had' 

■ drawn their money out of banks all over 
the country, the Governments closed all 
vbanks to prevent them from growing too 
ivyehk and'also to htop gold hoarding! 

. 1 . The strange part of, it -all .wajs.v.that,. 
though ' people had ; been • frightened 
>• before, when all the banks were closed 
rand they could get no money for four 
: days,' the majority, of them forgot their 
Ifoar and became amused at the peculiar 
isituations it brought about. ’ ' 

; Small Change Wantecl 

f; 1 ’’A sixteen-year-old *boy ill Illinois had 
jbeen saving every penny he got toward 
| college since he was pit;, baby. The 
[merchants of the little town knew about 
this great store of pennies;,and-began 
/ begging him to exchange them for bills 
[because they needed'change so badly. 
/The boy discovered that he had 11,357 
j small, coins, ... which . would amount to 
jabdut ^22 in English money. When 
| the pennies were all exchanged lie 
{chuckled and said, “ Who would have 
fthought the day would come when the 
' merchants would be begging for my 
coppers ? ” ■ . 

A New York newsboy sold papers on 
the first day of the bank holiday by 
offering to change dollar bills for those 
who bought liis papers. • 

A Kansas farmer and his son offered 
. a barber 15 eggs each for a haircut as 
they had no money. A tram conductor 
accepted a tube of toothpaste, a bag of 
apples, a" chicken, and a new magazine 
as fares from passengers in a single day. 
A hotel accepted a pig as payment-for 
•a lodging bill by a stranded farmer. 

* The Swap Column 

r Everywhere people were bartering 
gleefully for services and goods they 
needed. One newspaper introduced a 
Swap Column in its classified advertis¬ 
ing section, and in this column can be 
•found such suggestions as the following : 

A harness, farm tools, anil two ■ milk 
goats for car dr.cow.' 

Three-room 'flat'in exchange for office 
services. 

< Two acres for implements or a good horse, 

'• Millionaires were little better off than 
’the \ rest of us. 1 1 In a very expensive 
California hotel the millionaire' guests 
were forccd to use a sort of stage money 
in the dining-room; One man was much 
embarrassed because he had to borrow 
.back the wages he had paid his chauffeur 
/the day before. A clergyman announced 
to his flock that he would accept IOUs 
in place of cash as a gift offering at a 
church, service. . 

And so it went—everybody accepting 
IOUs, bartering' and scheming ways 
to . get along without much money for 
the duration of the' great American 
Bank Holiday. . . 

..Is>it not wonderful how little use 
money really is, and yet how, hard life is 
without it ? 

...7 EXCHANGE 

Six swans from a Weymouth bird 
sanctuary .are travelling .6000, miles ,to 
their new home at Edmonton in Alberta. 
Six Canadian geese,, will . be sent ' to 
Weymouth .in. exchange,, 


T here is a glut of money awaiting 
investment. Hundreds of millions 
of pounds arc lying idle. A . 

-AYet the registered unemployed at the 
official employment exchanges number 
nearly 3,000,000, and as not all the un¬ 
employed arc registered, the actual 
number out.of work.must be over three 
millions._--*Avnumberless than'this, but 
still enormous; have had nothing to do 
for over six months. Since the Armistice 
the nation has spent about a thousand 
million pounds, not to. produce anything, 
not to do. useful work, but .merely to 
maintain men and women in'idleness; 

:<■ Thus we make idleness. Thus-we per¬ 
petuate; unemployment. Thus'we de- 
.gradc the-bodies “and-souls of'a,large 
part of. what ought to be our working 
population. , > 

■ No wonder there is growing grave 
discontent with this position, which has 
been denounced in the C.N, for years; 
Men of alb parties arc calling on the 
Government to make an erid 6f the 
policy of doing nothing and to; give a 
spur, to activity by setting an example.' 
Investors Waiting For Action . 
How eagerly investors arc seeking 
outlets for capital is seen iii the success 
of the loans raised in the north of 
England. Middlesbrough asked for a 
million, and could have had it 20 times 
over,. The County Council of tlie West 
Riding of Yorkshire invited subscriptions 
for ^1,000,000 of stock, the interest 
offered being only 3J per cent. Im¬ 
mediately there was a rush of investors, 
and the subscription list had to be closed 
in fifteen minutes. - In a quarter of an 
hour subscriptions were raised not lor 
£1, 000,000 but for -^14,000,000, applica¬ 
tions pouring in from all quarters. 

This money is being raised by the 
West Riding for the construction of 
highways, bridges, schools, and so on; 
and its expenditure, of course, will give 
employment to a large number of men. 
We imagine that directly and indirectly, 
as a result, some 10,006 workers will 
obtain a year’s work. 

Think what that means I Not only 
are men called into wqrk, but because 
they work they will cease to he a drain 
on public funds. • By so much taxes and 
rates will fall. 

Then, again, the work will be profit¬ 
able to contractors, and therefore tax¬ 
able income will rise and the Exchequer 
will gain revenue. ....... 

-. 1 So true it is that activity breeds activity, 
just as inaction breeds inaction. 

Courage Versus Crisis 

This good Yorkshire move also illus¬ 
trates tiie great truth that we can fight 
the crisis in the. home market. While we 
cannot compel all the world to come to 
peace and understanding (the most we 
can do in that direction being to set an 
example and to be reasonable and help¬ 
ful in conference), at home in our own 
country we can. apply British capital to 
British labour and British materials, thus 
helping the world in helping ourselves. 

It is true there is trouble abroad, but 
that very truth should cause us to be 
more active at home. , 

The time has come when it is necessary 
for the nation to address , itself to-its 
Government and to demand action. 

The National Government has been in 
power since September-1931. ;All it has 
done for unemployment has been to 
discourage,the public .use of capital. It 
has discouraged, our towns and cities and 
all our local authorities .in' attacking 
idleness. It has been,dealing.in words, 
and. poor words j/oo. , . , .... 


, The Government has , the power at 
this time to raise.a Reconstruction Loan 
at a very low rate of interest, and to 
place the money at the disposal of local 
authorities on the niost attractive terms, 

; In Italy the Government lends cheap 
money for housing. It. would be a bold 
stroke that would call hundreds of 
thousands of men directly into work to 
borrow at 3 per cent and relend to local 
authorities for housing at only 2 per 
cent; The loss of one per cent by the 
Exchequer would bo far more than re¬ 
couped by ■ ■ 

. hundreds 'of thousands ceasing to draw 
. .;■'■■■ unemployment benefit ;" > ; ' 

>• hundreds of thousands, brought into 
•.employment through the spending,of 
■ the building trades ; 

. higher-incomes of business firms yielding 
income tax to the revenue. 

Too Much Work 

It is not true that there is not enough 
work tb do. There is more work to do at 
home than we have labour to apply to it. 

■’ The cheapness of money at this)time, 
due to the .very fact that' no good oppor¬ 
tunity offers for.'its .'investment) gives 
the Government a glorious opportunity 
to do the thing that ought to be done. 

For exarnple, the Government with 
its cheap,money could revive the. rail¬ 
ways, at the same time demanding a 
thoroughly reformed national organisa¬ 
tion, so that wc could travel or. send 
goods with the utmost facility from any 
part of the country to any other. , 

The Electrical Example 

The one industry which has been thus 
organised since the war [electrical sup¬ 
ply) has grown right through a period of 
depression for the same reason. What is 
true of electricity is obviously true of 
housing, of mines, of coast works, of 
land works, of roads, of telephones, Of 
bridges, of recreation grounds, of schools, 
of waterways. All these things, and 
many more, can be worked upon and 
ought to be worked upon not less but more 
because the world outside is in trouble. 

. As soon as wc apply capital and 
labour to these purposes wo create a 
flow of income, the expenditure of which 
causes revival in every trade. When a 
bricklayer is laying bricks he and his 
family buy boots and cottons and 
woollens and household gear. Those 
called upon for supplies in their tritn 
buy from others. So money is brought 
into circulation and trade revives. 

A Government which refuses to enter¬ 
tain these common-sense conceptions of 
public policy neglects a great oppor¬ 
tunity and makes itself responsible for 
the continuation of distress. Budget day 
approaches. The nation looks to -the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reverse 
a policy of inaction which creates a 
vicious circle of unemployment. ’ 

. We must cease to pay men to be idle, and 
must pay men to be useful. ■ 

NORWICH IS A SEAPORT 

There has been an interesting revival 
of coastwise shipping on our East Coast, 
A number of motor coasting ships of 
shallop draught have been employed in 
the last year or two, and coal has been 
frCely shipped from Scotland arid North- 
mnberland to the South. This is what 
took place in the early days before the 
railways, when such coal was often 
known as “ seaborne coal.” 

Norwich has revived as a seaport, and 
some 40,000 tons of coal a year are now 
being shipped to the town: Yet not.long 
ago it was very rarely that Norwich - 
received such'a cargo. ... f \ 


WHAT IT MUST FACE 

The Injustices That Must Be 
Taken Out of the Peace 

SOONER OR LATER 

Mussolini’s proposal ; for a Four- ■ 
Power Pact raises the all-important 
question of revising the Peace Treaties. 

The four Treaties are thos'e made by 
the victor Powers with : pi 

- Germany: Treaty of - Versailles. 

■'■*» Austria: .Treaty of St Germain. 

Hungary: Treaty of Trianon.' i 

Bulgaria:'Treaty of Neuillyl '• /! 

' By these Treaties the defeated nations 
were disarmed and deprived of territory 
and much else. 

. In the years that have elapsed it has 
become apparent that . Europe, [.will 
nev.er have a . lasting peace -until these 
Treaties .have been revised. When 
Mussolini" speaks of - revision he ’refers 
in general terms to a very large number 
of disputed points, biit the*’ folloiying 
are the chief matters at issue. '■■■' 

1. The Polish Corridor. The Peace 

divided East Prussia from West Prussia 
by giving Poland a strip of territory 
running North to the Baltic. Also, the 
splendid port of Danzig,'the capital of 
West Prussia, was taken from Germany 
and made a separate territory. The 
.Germans.claim'that.this territory ..should 
be restored, arid point out that no other 
country in the world is thus cut-into 
two parts. . ] 

2 . Upper Silesia. The Treaty of Vert 
sailles provided, that the people oj 
Upper Silesia should decide by election, 
whether they desired to remain German 
or to become part of Poland. When 
the elections took place in 1921 there 
were 7x7,000 votes for Germany anil 
484,000 for Poland, yet in spite of thesb 
figures the richest part of Upper Silesia 
was awarded to Poland. 

3 . The German Colonies. The Peace 

Treaty deprived Germany of all her 
colonics arid distributed them among the 
victors, to be controlled by them under 
the League of .Nations. Germany de¬ 
mands the return of these colonies and 
points out that Britain and France, who 
took them over, already possess nearly 
half the world. • 

‘ 4. Hungary’s Grievance. The Peace 
reduced Hungary from 125,000 square 
miles to 36,000, and her population from 
21 to 8 millions. Nearly four million 
Hungarians are now living under foreign 
flags. Hungary claims the return of at 
least part of her old territory, so that 
her Hungarian citizens may be restored 
to her. 

5. Austria. The -Peace reduced Aus¬ 
tria to an impossible economic unit, and 
she has since been on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy. She claims at least the'right to 
form a Customs Union with Germany. 

6. Bulgaria. As things arc, Bulgaria 
is cut off from the sea. A large Bulgarian 
population was cut away by the Peace, 
and Bulgaria claims the revision of the 
Treaty boundaries. 

7 . Italy. Mussolini points out that 
the great Italian population is almost 
entirely without colonial' outlet, and 
that his country needs access to 
markets and materials. There is also 
the .'question of the Adriatic, where an 
armed Yugo-Slavia threatens Italy. 

^lerely to rehearse these. few serious 
points is to show how grave is the issue 
of Treaty revision which has been boldly 
raised by Signor Mussolini. The ques¬ 
tion must be faced sooner or later, and 
tlie sooner the better. V , . 

THE OLDEST CAT ? , 7, 

.. Sarah, one of the world’s oldest cats, 
has died aged 23 in the Dumb Friends 
League Home at Bournemouth. A 
woman paid three shillings a week for 
her keep for twenty years. The cat acted 
as foster-mother to hundreds'of kittens. 
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Picture-News and Time Mar Showing Events all over the World 



PRAIRIE SPEED TRACKS 
It his been proposed that the 
next attempt on the world's 
land speed record should be 
made on the prairies. The plains 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
offer several likely tracks. 






ulianshaab 


BACK TO THE WILD 


In the Roinapo Moun- 


tains of New Jersey 


there arc running wild 


several packs of dogs, 


descendants of stray 


domestic pets. One pack 


lately attacked an in- 


spector of bird reserves. 



NEW ERA FOR VENICE 
Venice is to regain something 
of its old importance as a port. 
Vast new works will make it the 
biggest Mediterranean port, with 
accommodation for millions of 
tons of shipping. 

sssr 



IN SEARCH OF COLD 
A Soviet expedition has set 
out for Yakutia, a district in 
Siberia which has only been 
visited once before and where 
it is hoped to find gold, tin, 
and other metals. 





ICELAND 


BIG FLIGHT 
PREPARATIONS 
A party of IS is at 
Julianshaab preparing 
for a flight in June of 
about 20 Italian planes 
from Rome to Chicago 
by way of Ireland, 
Iceland, and Greenland. 
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W;thiri tbil bait (ha ■ fJeSLl 
Sun is overhead at \Mtre, 
noon this weal ' r 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat, Mexico, Egypt, Asia Minor, and North 
India. Sugar. Mexico, Central America,.West 
Indies, Venezuela, . Spain, Egypt, ’ India, and 
Japan. MatG. South America. Flax. Egypt. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Ecuador,. Colombia, and 
.Venezuela. Tea. China., linseed. India. 
Cotton. India, lentils. Egypt. Rice. Australia 
1 :■'■■]'■'■ ■ ' 1 : ‘ • 



THE TEA HARVEST 
These arc busy days on 
the tea plantations of 
China, where harvesting 
is now taking place. 
About half the world’s 
tea is produced in China. 


PACIFIC 


TROUBLESOME LIONS 
The Ruzizi region, north 
of Lake Tanganyika, has 
been suffering lately 
from ' the unwelcome- 
attention of lions, several 
villages having been 
raided and natives and 
cattle killed. 


A PLANE RESCUE. 
While flying over 
Kharkov airmen saw a 
pack of wolves pursuing 
a peasant driving a 
sleigh. The plane glided 
low, then climbed with a 
roar, scaring the wolves. 




AERIAL SURVEYORS 
To settle disputes as to bound¬ 
aries and the ownership of 
certain lands in the area of the 
Araucanian Indians in Southern 
Chile, an aerial survey of 
515,000 acres is to be made. 


SEEKING PASTURES NEW 
50,000 ca’ttle have been moved 
by special trains from drought- 
stricken areas of the Karroo, 
the high plains of Cape Province, 
to rain-fed pastures elsewhere 
in South Africa. 



INSECT FICIITS PEST 
One of Australia's greatest pests, 
the prickly pear, is being 
successfully fought by a tiny 
parasitic insect. Four-fifths of 
Queensland’s affected area have 
been reclaimed. 




THE CAT IN THE NEST A POSTER GALLERY 
Why Willie Left Home For a 
High Old Tree Stump 


The cuckoo is known to come along 
in springtime and rob other birds of their 
nests. But it is something new for a 
cat. to take possession of a bird’s nest. 

Willie, a black cat belonging to a 
C.N. correspondent, has done this very 
thing, however, for the great fuss made 
of. a. tabby kitten made him so jealous 
that he decided to leave home and start 
housekeeping for himself. He came back 
every, few days, very dirty and unkempt, 
his white shirt-front almost black, but 
after a good meal and a warm by the 
kitchen boiler he would disappear again, 
perhaps for a week or more at a time. 

Nobody! could find out where he went 
until one jlay Willie’s cries were heard 
in the garden, and after a long search 
lie was segn to be at the top of a very 
high old tree stump, as high as the 
- house, aming the ivy,, in the hollow top 
of which [birds had nested for years. 
When called, he climbed backward 
down the tree, had his meal and a good 
warm by the boiler, and then climbed up 
again to his nest-home. 

And there lie' remains, a frequent 
visitor to the house, but preferring his 
own tree-top'nest to sharing a home with 
his tabby rival. ; -. 

TO PRISON FOR A BATH 

Unemployment has put many good 
men into police cells, and in Salford they 
will soon be flocking there again—but to 
have a bath, not to be charged. 

For the Broughton Social Centre, 
which looks after North Salford’s un¬ 
employed, has taken over an old police 
station and a fire station. The un¬ 
employed are at the moment converting 
the cells into bathrooms and the charge- 
room into a joiner’s shop. - 

Work is what the unemployed need ; 
but until politicians come to their senses 
it is good to know that other people are 
seeing that these . social centres are 
springing up all Over the country. 


Good Work For the Railways 

“ The man who give.s up advertising 
gives up hope,” said Sir Ralph Wedg¬ 
wood at 5 the opening of the eleventh 
exhibition of L.N.E.R. posters. 

. It was an excellent exhibition, and 
there were many signs of originality to 
show that this form of art is going 
steadily forward. Many posters were 
of the striking, realistic type, with 
simplicity of design and absence of 
detail; but as there is nowadays a 
tendency: for many of these to be too 
much’* alike new ideas are appearing, 
and the poster art is beginning to 
develop in other directions. 

Some artists are vising symbols which 
may be readily understood. There were 
a few of a more abstract type, but the 
ridiculous Futurist was conspicuous by 
his absence. 

By means of suggestion one design 
conveyed a sense of the power and 
speed of a night Pullman to Scotland. 
The long streak of orange light above the 
black outline of coaches and the huge- 
and swift engine, indicated by simple 
curves and strong masses, suggested 
that an express train was thundering 
past with a roar and a shriek and 
vanishing into the night, 

This year the L.N.E.R. held a com¬ 
petition for poster designs by students 
of the' Royal College of Art, and. the 
work sent in was of a high standard. 
In Locomotive Pit, one of the prize¬ 
winning designs, a twentieth-century 
man is seen repairing his huge creation, 
the locomotive. Above him the engine 
looms with a suggestion of superhuman 
force and power, yet we are made to 
realise how dependent this monster is 
on man and how impotent it would be 
without his brain. 

Some of the wisest words during the 
speech-making were said by Sir William 
Rothenstein, who made an appeal that 
the talent of our artists should be put to 
further use, and that our dismal railway 
waiting-rooms should be decorated.. 


THE MOTOR-GRAM BOYS 
A Speed-Up at the G.P.O. 

The craze for speed has spread to the 
Post Office. No longer shall we be able 
to complain of delay with telegrams, 
for Sir Kingsley Wood, the Postmaster- 
General, is inaugurating a speed-up. 

. With a view to accelerating the 
telegraphic service, five telegraph boys 
have been supplied with motor-bicycles 
for telegram delivery in the Wimbledon 
district of London. These young fellows 
are equ ipped with khaki-coloured j aclcets, 
trousers which button like gaiters below 
the knee, and yellow gauntlets—the 
peaked caps with red lines being all 
that remains Of their original uniforms. 

Though five is the present total of 
the G.P.O.’s new telegraphic force, eight 
more youngsters are in training ; and it 
is hoped that ultimately there will be 
40 of them working within a 30-mile 
radius of London. Leeds has a similar 
force, and though at the moment the 
speed limit for these boys in London is 
15 miles an hour it is to be expected 
that this will be raised as the new 
service proves itself. Picture on page 9 


SAVED FROM A WOLF 

A message from Belgrade tells hew 
two brave little girls;saved themselves 
from a wolf. 

The girls, aged 11 and 12, were sent 
but with some cattle which grazed on the 
hillside not far from a Bosnian village, 

When it was time to drive the beasts 
home, and daylight .was beginning to 
fail, a pack of wolves appeared. 

The cattle bolted, pursued by all the 
wolves except one. This one sprang on 
the smaller child, flinging her to the 
ground. Quick as lightning, the other 
child thrust a stake into the mouth of 
the animal, and,’ ramming the stake hard 
into its gullet, pushed the yvolf away 
from her fallen companion, 

She jumped up and, with an axe, 
killed the wolf. 


SALLY BACK IN HER 
ALLEY 

Helping Rochdale Unemployed 

" Ah coom fra’ Rochdale,” announces 
Gracie Fields at every opportunity. 
Even Our Alley became a back street 
in Rochdale when she played the part 
of Sally in a film, r 

And now the Mayor’s Fund for the 
Unemployed of Rochdale is ^1498 up, 
just because this famous actress, who 
has won success on the wireless, the stage, 
and the films, never forgets or allows 
other people to forget that she started 
life as Grace Stansfield, a mill-hand. 

For a week recently she went back to 
her people. Everyone flocked to hear 
her at the local theatre, and she made 
them laugh and cry till she had wheedled 
this money out of their pockets for the 
benefit of the unemployed. . 

We wonder if among these enthusiastic 
audiences was the foreman who, when 
Gracie used to lift up that irrepressible 
voice of hers above the machinery, used 
to reprove her gloomily with : " Ay, 
Stansfield, buttha’sgot a terrible voice.” 


WHAT A NEGRO HAS DONE 

To have a work performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is one of the 
American composer’s greatest ambitions. 
Now we hear, that the orchestra is re¬ 
hearsing the first symphony of Mr Levi 
Dawson, a Negro of 31. 

As a boy he worked in the humblest 
ways, blacking shoes and then delivering 
parcels for a grocer. He longed for 
education and saved every halfpenny. 
At last he was able to enter the Horner 
Institute of Fine Arts in Kansas, and 
there he graduated with honours. ' ' 

Because he was a Negro, however, lie 
was not allowed to sit on the platform 
when the diplomas were presented, and 
his diploma was given by proxy. 

Now he, plays in the' Chicago Civic 
Orchestra, and is leader of the Tuskegee 
Choir, whose concerts have enchanted 
musical New York. 
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Satan’s General Staff 

We . give this column this week to these 
words from Mr Arthur Henderson’s speech 
to the fighting men of the last war who have 
been, pleading with the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference to prevent the. next War. 

F you believe some of the 

dangerous talk of the last few 
weeks you can easily conclude 
that Europe is dividing itself into 
two great camps. I have even 
heard talk of preventive war, of 
one camp trying to strike hard 
before the other is prepared.” 

I protest with all the power I 
can command against this dan¬ 
gerous talk. Surely no respon¬ 
sible person could be so mad as 
to contemplate preventive war, 
as it is the most stupid of all 
follies ,to imagine that injustice 
can be permanently wiped out by 
blood spilled by the committal 
of an international crime. 

War does not bring justice ; it 
creates new injustices, new hatred, 
new divisions of the kind the last 
war left behind it. 

This mischievous talk does not 
reflect the opinion of the people 
of any country. Those who 
circulate it are few.and rich ; they 
are what I describe as the General 
Staff of the forces of hell, but 
they are a staff without an army. 

This war-talk is born, no doubt, 
to some extent of the conditions 
which are the outcome of the 
terrible economic crisis through 
which the world is passing. 
Everywhere we aire confronted 
with the strangest paradox in 
history. In every land there is 
poverty, misery, and unemploy¬ 
ment, side by side with the 
means of producing wealth greater 
than man has ever known. 

If only we could control the 
forces at our disposal, if only our 
civilisation could do its job effec¬ 
tively, there should be available 
for every family a fuller life, more 
knowledge, more leisure, and 
greaterhappinessthan ever before. 

By war we would drive lower 
and lower the standard of living 
which our civilisation can afford. 
In every country. Governments 
arc confronted with financial diffi¬ 
culties, failing to balance their 
budgets, making economies of 
every kind. In some places they, 
are still increasing expenditure 
on preparations for the next war 
and cutting down pensions given 
to those who were crippled and 
mutilated or left widows and 
orphans by the last war; and all 
the nations are turning their 
backs on that prosperity which 
might be theirs. 

They can never get that pros¬ 
perity, or end this economic crisis, 
except by international cooperation. 

If one thing is certain it is that 
peace is the primary condition 
of happiness and prosperity, but 
peace must be founded on respect 
for treaties and equality of rights 
for every State. International 
institutions must ^steadily be 
built up. Rules must' not only 
be made ; they must be kept. 


Peace, Peace 

Most of us, no doubt, have made 
up our minds that there are 
far too many laws that do not matter 
and too little keeping of them. 

We have just been reminded that 
about 800 Acts of Parliament have 
been passed. since the war; in 
America the case is even worse. 

It seems very pathetic, and we 
can only wish once more that our 
politicians would leave the people 
alone and let them have peace. 

© 

The Missing Cruise 

W E have been looking through the 
magnificent list of cruises with 
which the P. and 0 . Shipping Com¬ 
pany are delighting thousands of 
people. Could there be any finer 
way of using their’ ships than by 
organising, these shipping holidays ? 

But we see one thing in this list 
with much surprise and a sense of 
shame that such a thing is possible. 
The cruises arc numbered up to 28, 
but there are only 27, and those who 
arc curious to know the reason will 
find that there is no Number Thirteen. 

We should have thought it in¬ 
credible that a great company like 
the P. and O. could surrender itself 
to such absurdity. If the P. and 0 . 
thinks Number Seven cruise lucky 
and Number Thirteen unlucky, what 
is to happen to that half of its cruises 
which last just thirteen ■ days ?. What 
is to happen to all those cruises that 
start on the thirteenth of the month ? 
Aiid what is to happen to those that 
cost just thirteen pounds ? 

It happens to be true that there 
arc more thirteen.,? in this list than 
any other number, an unlucky thing 
for the P. and 0 . but not in the least 
unlucky, we arc sure, for any of its 
ships or any of its passengers. 
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The Chestnut Tree 

What do we see in a chestnut tree in 
spring ? This is what one C.N. reader sees. 

A day or two: ago the buds were 
black,, though shining, on the 
chestnut tree. Now they'are tipped 
with green ; their tiny velvet leaves 
have, found Light. 

The chestnut has" lit her lovely 
candles, and each day they will grow 
brighter, until'the whole tree is afire. 
We shall have no power to keep her 
thus, or long ago we should have 
said, “ Stay beautiful like this, dear 
tree ; be beautiful for ever ” ; and long 
ago the Earth would have stood still 
in the full tide of blossom, a perpetual, 
useless loveliness. ■ 

• Instead, the tide must ebb. to rise 
again eternally, and we shall see 
new beauty every hour, “ new and 
ever new delight.” 

V, © 

He that cometh to Me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on Me 
shall never thirst. Jesus 


Mr Thomas is Misinformed 

see that Mr J. H. Thomas, 
Minister for the Dominions, 
said the other day that if there were 
lined up every man, woman, and child 
in the world, every fourth would be a 
Chinese, every fifth an Indian, and 
every seventh a Russian. 

All these figures are incorrect. In 
actual fact the Chinese form about one 
in five, the Indians about one in six, 
and the Russians about one in twelve, 
of the world’s population. 
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Tip-Cat 

A tram ran into a dairy at Herne Hill. 

. Looking for the Milky Way. 

0 

A A>°> 000 contract was made over a 
long-distance telephone. Did any¬ 
one pull the wires ? 

0 

Are there any optimists- left ? Arc 
there any optimists right ? 

. 0 

’I'iif mania for speed among motorists 
is passing, someone declares. Not. 

so fast as the 
motorists. 

. □ 

\Y 1 r-1- a i r 
travel bring 
peace ? Yes, 
says Peter 
Puck, unless 
people fall out. 
B 

Bachelors 
have formed 
a club in 
Buckingliam- 
shire. Its 
members have a single interest. 

B 

You hear Jazz music played as it should 
be in America. But we think it 
shouldn’t. 

0 

quiF other day an M.P. sat on his hat. 
It cost him half-a-crown, 
i-:s 

The Navy wants ^.ooo.ooo more. 

- Who doesn’t ? 

El 

A. diver’s job is a fascinating one, we 
: are told. Some men think it 

beneath them, 

0 

JJoctors are trying to discover the 
‘ cause of measles. Whatever it is 
it will be spotted. .' . 

, a 

Plaids are becoming fashionable. But 
modern youth won’t stand checks. 
E 

goMii people are called pet-names for 
. short. . But not for long. , 

© - . 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
gusiNitss men can now hold con¬ 
ferences by telephone. 

J-Jannaii Bond, a nurse at Birstall, 
was 75 years with one family, 
’yin; British Rose Growers have 
given 4000 rose trees for Regent’s 
Park. 

JUST AN IDEA 

‘ Half the troubles of the icorld would 
disappear if newspapers educated the 
public. 


Introducing Mr Eddy 

r - j J ' 

"Tins is to introduce Mr Francis'Henry. 

Eddy to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, for, unless they already know 
each other, they should certainly meet. 

Only the other week,we were,telling 
of the medals presented by the Society 
to farm labourers, one of whom had 
worked 61 years on the same farm; 
but Mr Eddy’s record is 63 years on 
one farm, and lie is still working there. 

The farm is Boswednan’s near 
Tremetliic Cross, a village not far 
from Penzance. There Mr Eddy cele¬ 
brated his golden wedding last year, 
.though now he has lost his companion 
of half a century. He has already been 
presented to the Prince of Wales. May 
we now introduce him to the Royal 
Agricultural Society ? • 

At the same time we would like to 
mention another of our readers from 
whom we have just heard. He is 
George Thomson, one of our young 
readers of 80, who writes to us from 
New Zealand. Having spent most of 
the last Co years farming, it is not 
surprising that he writes to agree with 
an article in the C.N. Monthly advocat¬ 
ing a piece of land for everybody 
which would be “somewhere to work 
when all else fails.” 

© - 

Two Deare People 

’“There is a tomb in Westminster 
1 Abbey whose simple inscription 
runs thus: Jane Lister, dear childc, 
1688 ; and in the church of Clapham, 
a place we associate with smoky, 
shunting trains, with but little 
romance in the sound of its name, 
there is another inscription on a stone 
to Jane Lister’s mother, who - is 
buried, there : Hannah Lister, deare 
ivife; died 1695, left six children in 
tears for a most indulgent mother. 

Short arid very sweet, and a good 
example of how the meaning of our 
words change. An indulgent parent 
today would not be considered a 
particularly good one. Perhaps when 
little Jane lived the word meant 
understanding. At least we know that 
Hannah and Jane were dearc people. 

© ' 

The Daffodils Break 
Through 

The April dusk will come to us-again. 
And April sun through raindrops on 
the trees: 

Across the fields we’ll see the shooting 
grain, 

And'watch the grasses patterned by 
the breeze. 

As certainly as almond blossom now 
Enchants the branches .with her lovely 
form,. 

So shall we see the children of each 
bough . ... 

Appear as lightnings of Spring’s 
thunderstorm. 

So must we see,, for suddenly today,. 
Between the spear-shaft leaveis of 
daffodils, 

1 saw the shining gold, the sheathed 
array 

Of Queens, who come to wake and fire 
these hills. M. A. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know •’ 



If bad trade is hard 
lines on railways 
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Two Sheep in a Flock 

And a Dog in a Thousand 





Sail 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT’S 
KNIGHTjLY DEEDS 

America’s Dark Cloud Being 
Swept Away 

HOPE RETURNS TO THE 
WESTERN WORLD 

No American President ever con¬ 
densed more words of hope, courage, and 
wisdom into his inaugural speech, the 
shortest on record, than Mr Roosevelt, 
and no" President has done so much to 
restore the tottering condition of his 
country in the first weeks of power. 

President Roosevelt has firmly and 
boldly transformed his words into action. 
He has been a March wind sweeping 
over a countryside deadened and de¬ 
pressed by the storms and darkness of 
winter, preparing the sodden fields for 
the . quickening'of new life under the 
radiant sunshine of days to come. 

The new President has done wonders, 
and his firm measures have won the 
praises of all. 

Stabilising the Banks 

Ilis first action was to declare a 
financial moratorium throughout the 
United States. Ifc summoned Congress 
to meet on the Thursday of his first 
.week in office in order that all necessary 
measures could be taken to deal with the 
crisis. lie asked for control over all 
banks so that lie could adequately 
protect both .creditors and depositors, 
and he asked for powers to lend'money 
to banks that were financially sound. 

In a few hours the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and the Senate made the 
President financial Dictator, and he at 
once extended the moratorium for a few 
days longer, at the same'time allowing 
some of the soundest of the banks to 
open. In the meantime those who had 
withdrawn their gold and added to the 
crisis by their cowardly action were 
tumbling over one another in returning 
it to the banks lest their names should 
appear oil an official black list. 

Revising the War Pensions 

Mr Roosevelt’s second message to 
Congress was as dramatic as his first. 
It dealt with the Budget deficits of the 
past three years and their serious effect 
on the credit of the country. He pointed 
out that the expenditure authorised by 
the preceding Government and the 
estimated revenue would lead to a 
deficit of a thousand million dollars, 
which, added to previous deficits, would 
make'an accumulated deficit of five times 
that amount.- Immediate measures 
must be taken, he said; and the two first 
steps were the reduction of official 
salaries to accord with the cost of living, 
saving'/20,000,000, and the revision of 
war pensions, saving nearly ^80,000,000, 

Helping Europe Toward Peace 

Another drastic proposal was to 
.modify the Volstead Act, which limited 
; the. alcoholic content of beverages’ to 
one per cent. By increasing this, within 
the limit of the Constitution, the Presi¬ 
dent anticipates a large sum for the 
revenue. As the proportion will not 
exceed that in our cider, or half that in 
our beers, there is little fear of this step. 
There is no temperance reformer in this 
country who would not welcome; it 
here. The President has also presented 
,a programme of public works. 

More banks in the meantime were 
opening, and additional currency was 
distributed. The President broadcast 
a message of encouragement to all 
America, lie sent a representative to 
support the movement toward Peace in 
Europe, and- he asked Congress to 
empower him to place an embargo on 
the export of armaments. 

There is no doubt that the new. 
President’s vital personality has knit 
together the divergent interests of the 
States in such a way that we may call 
them really United. 


A t the beginning of March a shepherd 
came down from the hills and bought 
twenty sheep from Edinburgh market. 

There was a great jumble of flocks on 
the way home, and when night came the 
shepherd' found that two of liis sheep 
were missing. He said nothing about it, 
however, for he felt that it was a sad 
reflection on him as a shepherd, and 
above all on his dog.. 

But in a few days he heard that a 
neighbouring farmer had two sheep not 
belonging to him, so lie set out with his 
dog to investigate. • 

The farmer made no trouble, but 
demanded that the shepherd should 
give proof of the identity of the two sheep. 
If they had been from the shepherd’s 
old flock, this would have been easy, 


We much regret to say that Mrs Lansbury 
has passed 011 into the Universe, She was 73 , 
and this is the tribute paid to her by Mr 
Lansbury, who, of course, leads the Opposition 
in tlie House of Commons. 

Mr and Airs Lansbury were boy and girl 
together and have brought up 12 children, 
often managing and feeding them on 30s a week. 
Y wife was always my sweetheart, 
my friend, and comrade in all my 
doings (says Mr Lansbury); We had en¬ 
joyed a real union of hearts and lives for 
over 60 yeajrs. 

She has passed into another life and 
I am left not alone, for she will always 


but they had been lost almost as soon as' 
they were bought, and bore no mark. 

“ Nevertheless,”, said the shepherd, 
" I am sure my dog can pick them out 
if you will give him a chance.” 

“Certainly,” said the farmer, only 
stipulating that the trial ■ should take 
place before witnesses. 

The farmer’s flock was got together, 
and in a very short time the shepherd’s 
dog picked out and drove apart two sheep. 
The farmer looked at them and agreed 
that they were, the two which did not 
belong to him. 

One of the lookers-on offered the 
shepherd £40 for his dog, but he replied : 
“ I am not selling him ; for, if God wills, 
I shall often be going to the market at 
Edinburgh.” 


bo with me in thought and spirit; but in 
my home I shall miss her welcome, her 
loyalty and love. 

Our children, grandchildren, and child- 
ren-in-law have lost a fine courageous 
friend. 

. We shall take her to her resting-place 
on Monday, and we shall rejoice because 
of her life and worth, and only mourn be¬ 
cause her natural presence is not with us. 

But’ the note will be triumphant 
because we know she has done her day’s 
work, and in the place where she now is 
she is at peace and rest in God 


Busy Days on the land 


Students at work at Swanley Horticultural College 


Preparing the pots for hundreds of autumn-flowering plants 


Parted after 60 Years 


■ T 
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GERMANY UNDER 
ONE MAN 

HERR HITLER ABSOLUTE 
DICTATOR 

Dramatic Last Act in the 
Great Revolution 

THE CHANCELLOR AND 
A TRANQUIL WORLD 

The curtain has fallen on the last act 
of the dramatic German Revolution ; 
by a majority of 441 to 94 Herr Hitler 
and the Nazis have been established 
in power for four years, independent of 
Parliament. 

,l T or four years from now they may 
dispense with the Reichstag ana may 
make laws even regardless of the Con¬ 
stitution. They may impose the Budget, 
make new laws, negotiate treaties, and 
(though Herr Hitler denied it) dispense 
with the signature ’of the President. 

Beginning of a New Life ^ 

Germany is indeed acting in every 
sense as if she were no more an inferior 
nation, but the equal of all, and, in the 
words of Herr Hitler, it is a new life 
that is beginning. 

At the first meeting pf the new 
Reichstag a resolution was solemnly 
passed in the presence of President 
Hindenburg and the Crown Prince of the 
Iiohenzollerns disclaiming moral guilt 
for the war and declaring that that 
admission was made at Versailles only 
under pressure. From now onward 
Herr Hitler intends to ask nobody how 
he shall rule Germany. _ He disclaims' 
any enmity against Jews as suc.lij and 
declares himself opposed only to the 
enemies of the State, 

He lays down three things as necessary 
for the settlement of the world crisis : 

A political period oj unchallengeable 
authority in Germany; 

The Victory of Reason 

A long period of settled peace by the 
Great Powers to restore the confidence 
of the peoples ; 

The victory of reason in international 
economics and general relief from 
impossible debts. 

He attaches great importance to 
Signor Mussolini’s plan for a tranquil 
and consistent development of the 
situation in Europe, and is ready in all 
sincerity to unite England, France, Italy, 
and Germany for peaceful cooperation. 

They were grateful, ho said, for the 
hearty understanding with which the 
national revolution had been greeted 
in Italy. They saw in Christianity the 
unshakable foundation of the nation’s 
morality and attached great importance 
to friendly relations with the Vatican; 
As to “ their brother-nation in Austria,” 
they shared its cares and anxieties. The 
Government " would in all its deeds be 
conscious of the common destiny of all 
the Germanic groups." 

Tranquil Development 

It was. contradicting the spirit of the 
new national life, said Herr Hitler, for 
the Government to have to bargain and 
beg for the approval of the Reichstag 
for every one of its actions, and for this 
there must be a new Bill giving the 
Government power to dispense with the 
Reichstag. He did not, however, intend 
to abandon it. - - 

There had hardly ever, he said, been a 
revolution so great which had passed 
off with such discipline and so little 
bloodshed, and it was his firm intention 
that this tranquil development should 
continue. He .would only use his 
powers as necessary. He did not mean 
to destroy parliament, the rights of the. 
President were untouched, the rights 
of the Churches were not diminished. 
This new Bill, however, must be passed, 
and the Government would regard its 
rejection as a declaration of resistance. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the. Chan¬ 
cellor in finishing his speech, “ you may 
yourselves decide for peace or war.” 
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Where Fear is • 
UNKNOWN 

The Birds in an Island 
Sanctuary 

Several little islands inhabited only 
by native birds arid a caretaker and his 
family are to bq found along the coast of 
New Zealand. .... .... _ 

They '_ arc the - bird sanctuaries set 
aside by the New Zealand Government 
many years' ago' so ' that the native 
birds, which are in,danger of bccpming 
extinct on the mainland, might live and 
increase in peace.; 

Alas for, the-,beautiful and- quaint 
native birds of New Zealand ! .The,hew¬ 
ing down of forests arid the draining of 
swamps to make -way for pastures have 
destroyed . the . homes.where, their 
ancestors' lived for thousands of years. 
With the passing of the forests the 
native birds passed away also., . 

■But on XitheLisland V sanctuaries, the 
birds, can live, in natural; surroundings,' 
and the only human beings are the 
Government caretakers. J * 

, Gbdd'riews comes to us about the birds 
oftKapiti"Island, r a • sanctuary.- about 30’ 
miles' 'froiii < Wellington." This -is -an 
ideal place for the native birds, being 
hilly and wooded. It is about five 
miles long and two miles wide and 
several miles from the mainland. 

t The caretaker is 1 Mr TA; Si Wilkinson, 
an ideal man for. his job. He has a keen 
love for avid an intimate knowledge of the 
native birds and their habits, and lie 
also knows a great deal about the native 
trees arid plants.' 1 He has planted native 
shrubs on some of ■ the open spaces, so 
as-to make more homes for the birds;' 

TO SCHOOL ON A CAMEL 
400 Miles Across thc'Descrt 

• Schools! must have improved vastly 
since Shakespeare wrote of small boys 
creeping* like snail unwillingly lo school: 

We. have" -jlist heard of a boy. who 
Tcde 400,, miles through’ dangerous 
country on a camel in his eagerness to 
get to one. : ' ' ; 

He is a European boy, whose homo in 
the Kalahari Desert, near the South- 
West African border, was 400 miles from 
the nearest school at Olifantshock.. 

A motor-car could never have reached 
there across the drifting, sand dunes. 
Water-holes were too few and far apart 
to allow him to go on horseback. But 
camels arc plentiful in that neighbour¬ 
hood, and so on a camel he went. 

He. found liis way safely, to Olifants- 
hoek, after a journey which many a 
man of Africa would have hesitated to 
undertake alone, for there are few white 
men in this back-of-beyond district, arid 
many lions and leopards. ■.*..• 

A MAN AND HIS MOUSE 

In the North Riding of 1 Yorkshire 
there’is a small village named Kilburn 
which, although it does not contain 
more tlian 300 people, is / becoming 
noteworthy throughout the. country 
because.of, a.unique industry carried on 
there, ; It is the making of.oak furniture 
and'ecclesiastical furnishings. ,, • 

... Mr ’ Robert •’Thompson,' whose’ work¬ 
shops 'are .irirthis Village, ds known ,in. 
churches,, colleges, and riia'nsioris not 
only in England, but in many Continental 
cities'. .‘His work'is,all in English oak; 
arid rievery.. article -leaving his ; hands, 
whether it is a small, stool or a massive 
screen,, ..can. be "truly described as a 
beautiful; piece of aft. -The. handicraft 
of the.Middle Ages. is.this craftsman’s 
chief inspiration.' His carved oak tables; 
chairs, and church' .furnishing,' though 
original;.in. conception,. have the'same 
strength', solidity,'and skill as the work 
of medieval craftsmen. ; 

Like many of those old workmen, he; 
,Jias designed a simple symbol which is 
seen on every piece of work from his shop, 
ri mouse. - Many who are qualified to' 
judge state that this sign will,perpetuate 
his name for centuries. 


MILLIONS FOR - 

Nothing 

Cost of Unemployment 

Few people realise how enormous is 
the'present cost of maintaining the un¬ 
employed. 

If we take February wc find that the 
payments were roundly £2,306,000 a 
week. Of this sum employers contribu¬ 
tions furnished only £374,000, and a 
similar sum was furnished by the workers, 
making a total of £748,000. This, means 
that every week the Government has to 
furnish over £1,550,000. •• 

If wc put all this in yearly expendi¬ 
ture it means that nearly £120,000,006 
a year is being paid out, not to produce 
anything or to get any useful work done, 
but merely to provide meagre pittances 
for the unemployed. '. 

We cannot wonder that Members of 
Parliament of all., parties are pressing., 
increasingly for the substitution of pay¬ 
ment'for work in the place of payment 
for idleness, the C.N. policy all along. 

FREE RABBITS 

Everybody wants to help the un¬ 
employed to help themselves. One of 
the latest offers of help conics from the 
National Rabbit Council. 

Its members will give rabbits to un¬ 
employed people who want to breed 
them lor meat or wool. Moreover, 
members will give advice'to the new 
rabbit-keeper, each in his own district. 

The time of year is coming when 
rabbits can be kept almost for nothing. 
Fresh grass, certain hedgerow weeds, 
the outer leaves, of. vegetables, and 
household scraps, with a very little hay, 
will keep bunny, .well fed. When the 
winter, comes it is a. more expensive 
undertaking ; but then, if lie cannot 
affdrd to keep them, the rabbit-keeper. 
can kill off his stock, feeding his family 
on the meat and selling the skins. 

; It is a sensible offer from the Rabbit 
Council to the National Council for 
Social Service, and . nq doubt many 
people will take advantage of it. 

HOLDING UP THE 
LEANING TOWER 
Giving It a New Foundation 

; The Leaning Tower of Pisa must lean 
no farther. This ancient tower, nearly 
180 feet high, is more than 16 feet out of 
the straight. ' 

The tower is built on clay, and a 
survey has shown that pockets of water 
have formed round its,, base- as it has 
sunk, and that the water is weakening 
the subsoil. So the tower-is being pro¬ 
vided with a firm foundation that will 
prevent more sinking. 

The present foundation consists of a 
great ring wall. This is being strength¬ 
ened with cement, the tower meanwhile 
being supported on its shorter side by 
great posts. When this is finished the 
ground for some depth beneath the 
foundation and round about the tower 
is to be drained, and wherever necessary 
cement will be injected at high pressure. 

By next winter it is hoped that the 
,man-made. rock on which the Leaning 
Tower will then stand will be firm enough 
to give it many more.centuries of life. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY 

""Kingdoms 'of the 'Carpenter. By"'Muriel 
Clark. (Constable; zs 6d.) 

This book is neither large nor'pre¬ 
tentious,"but .it coritains many grains 
;of pure gold,; Miss. Clark seems, to have 
studied the Bible so much that she writes 
; in a-rhythmic prose which is delight¬ 
fully natural. The pictures of imaginary, 
but likely incidents'in'the life'of Jesus 
arc .so vividly .painted that for the 
grown-up people and older children who' 
read these stories tlic New Testament 
will have a fresh interest." : 

Particularly - good fare the- portraits 
-of Matthew and Andrew, and the spirit 
of the teaching of. Jesus as expressed 
in His life shines through the pages.’ 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
BY AIR 

Bookings To Australia 

: By next autumn it will probably be 
possible to book through to Australia 
by plane. 

At present the eastern terminus of 
Imperial Airways is at Karachi in India, 
but arrangements have been made for 
the service to be extended to Singapore, 
the new, section to be operated by great 
four-engiried monoplanes of the Atalanta 
•type. At Singapore the service will be 
taken over by an Australian company, 
and it is hoped to maintain a weekly 
service. The journey from England'to 
Australia will occupy a fortnight against 
five or. six weeks by boat. 

■ The airway between London and 
Cape Town is already in successful 
operation, and the next great Empire 
seryiccto be developed-will be t]ie route 
to Canada, Sir Eric. Gcddes, chief of 
Imperial Airways, lias stated that an 
experimental transatlantic service will 
be established in two years. That will 
complete the great main Empire air 
routes, and then it should not be long 
before branch airways will form a net¬ 
work throughout the British Empire, 
bringing the most distant outposts 
within a week or two of London. 


MRS B’s DOORMAT i 
Latest News From Poland i 

A few years ago a doormat was stolen 
from the fiat of Mrs B in Warsaw. The 
lady did . not think much of it,, but 
decided to have no mat outside her door., 
..Great was her surprise when she found 
the other day a beautiful new mat 
there, arid a letter in the box cxplainiiig 
what had happened, ■'This is what the 
letter said: " ' 

Dear Madam, I have stolen your doormat 
three years ago because I liked the look, of lit 
and I thought you would not .miss it. . Biit 
now I see that 1' was wrong. I see quite 
clearly that I have done you damage' and my 
•deed was against law. . . 

Please forgive me-if you can and accept this 
new doormat as reconciliation. It took me 
a long time to save up my spare pennies until 
I could afford to buy it; but I shall feel at 
last quite happy again. 

There was just a scribble instead of a 
signature. Of course Mrs B was very 
pleased, not so much with the doormat 
as with the proof that the human heart 
isn’t so bad, after all. 


WHO WAS JOHN HAMPDEN? 

Born 1594. Died 16 -I 3 - 

A cousin of Oliver Cromwell and a 
member of a distinguished old Bucking¬ 
hamshire family, John Hampden came 
into prominence 'in Parliament by his 
resistance of the loan which Charles 
the First attempted unconstitutionally 
to raise. , 

He was conspicuous in the impeach¬ 
ment of Buckingham and Strafford. It 
was his resistance to the Royal demand 
for ship-money, however, which made 
him a national figure. He undertook the 
expense of fighting the case and, .though 
seven- of the twelve judges decided 
against him, the patriot had the sym¬ 
pathy and approval of all right-thinking 
men in the country. 

Hampden was one of the five members 
whom Charles the First sought to arrest 
in the House of Commons. That act 
brought on the Civil War. In this Hamp¬ 
den, who subscribed £2000 and took an 
active.part in the campaign Of the 
Parliamentarians,- showed courage and 
considerable ability. 

He died; from the effects of ; a bullet 
wound sustained while attempting to 
counter a foray of Prince Rupert.from 
Oxford. . Hampden was ; a great patriot 
and a noble Christian gentleman,. 

i The island of Lewis in the Outer 
Hebrides is now linked with Scotland by 
telephone . , - 
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A First-Class 
Memory 

In a Second-Class Hotel 

Mercurio Cosma lias what some might 
consider a fortunate arid others an 
unfortunate eccentricity. Whatever he 
reads is retained in his memory. * 

An Italian newspaper reporter came 
across him the other day in a second-rate 
inn in Sardinia, where he was washing- 
up and talking to himself as lie worked. 

The journalist was amazed to hear 
between the clatter of the plates and 
dishes a long quotation from Dante’s 
Purgatory. ;; f.' 

" Oh,” said, Cosma, in replyto his 
question as to where he had learned this, 
“ I know the whole Divine Comedy by 
heart, arid the Bible too,” he added;,as 
if it were tlie most simple and natural, 
thing in the world. ’ 

Doubting this,'the journalist'next day 
obtained a copy of the Divine “Comedy 
and read aloud a few lines'; whereupon 
Cosma continued tlie quotation and 
finished the whole section.. 1 '• y; ' : L; 

The next evening this was repeated 
with the Bible, Cosma reciting a lengthy 
portion of Exodus. . £ . ;-V 

A journalist could hardly be expected 
to keep a thing like this to himself, and 
since then Cosma has received numerous 
offers to show liis powers in public. He 
has, however,,declined them all, adding 
as an .argument that often he does not 
understand - what he is reciting, and to 
become- a showman’s property has . rio 
attraction, for. him... ; FfcririLii;! 

’. And so lie goes on with liis washirigViij). 

BRIGHTER AFRICA 
Making Children Happy at 
Port Elizabeth 

It is 1 always good to hear of the "C.N- 
arid its 'companion papers 1 giving joyTo 
Indian and native, boys and girls" in 
South Africa. 

About a year ago Mr Howard Hem- 
.riling, headmaster of a pioneer secondary 
school for non-Europeans at Port Eliza¬ 
beth, wrote to a friend in England about 
the need of his school for a gramophone, 
and . " sonic children’s papers, Arthur 
Mce’s for example." - 

I11 duo course lie received both the 
gramophone and the papers, and now 
lie has written again to his friend. “ The 
gramophone and books arrived safely 
and were displayed at our Wednesday 
special services, giving tlie 150 pupils 
great joy. ' .The applause was spon¬ 
taneous, for not -a single homo yet 
possessed a gramophone, though a few 
had pianos ! Our scholars will now hear 
and learn to appreciate good instru¬ 
mental music, for to the present time 
the school has not a piano, although the 
children love music and will crowd round 
a. music store in the town when .911c of 
the electric gramophones is playing for 
advertisement purposes. 

Every class in school which makes 
100 per cent attendance during the week 
is given what, is called a free 15 minutes 
when the scholars may do as they please;: 
play games, read library books, sing 
community-songs, pick specimen flowers 
on the open veld, draw on the black¬ 
boards, arid so on. ' ' -• 


HOT-WATER PIPES 

. Sorric rohiarkable experiments have 
been carried out in Sweden in ■ heating 
soil to assist the propagation of plants. 

It is well known that heating-soil-by 
the'fermenting of manure assists growth, 
but the experiments with hot-water 
systems are new. Apparently steam is 
conveyed to the soil in pipes of clay,‘qr. 
Copper, or iron, and it is said- that the 
plants in the heated beds show,stronger 
growth and ripen earlier. 7 : 

The heating lias been tried iii green¬ 
houses and in the open, and in the .open 
field it is shown that the crops of 
tomatoes arc about a third greater when 
stcain.or hot-water heating is used. 
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Lift For Boats • Motor-Gram Boys • A London Sandpit 


Cleaning a Qiant Statue—Hero we see steeplejacks 
cleaning a statue on the famous church of St John 
Lateran in Rome In readiness for the Holy Year. 


On the Way to Market—This picture shows how duck9 go to 
market in Calcutta, in a basket balanced on a man's head. 


A Lift For Boats—Where the Hohenzollern Canal Joins 
the River Oder, north of Berlin, this new elevator 
for raising boats replaces the old lock. 



Cricket In London—-The wenthor does not affect the Health Exercises—The British Association For Physical Training held In the Park-^These little people In Battersea Park 

wicket at this school at Mornlngton Crescent, where the Its competitions at the City Quildhall the other day. Here, seen through were anxious for the deer to come a little closer, but 

boys play their cricket In the yard. an archway, Is one of the displays by girls. the animal appears to be uninterested in his admirers. 



••• 






mmtt 


The Motor-Gram Boys—The Post Office 13 expediting the delivery of telegrams by introducing 
messengers with motor-cycles. Here are the riders at Leeds. See page 5 ; - 
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THE BEST GATEWAY 
! INTO LONDON 

LAMBETH BRIDGE AND 
THE PLAYGROUND 

: Happy Children Among the 
Towers and Palaces 

THE NEXT ROUNDABOUT? 

; We have been delighted to see the 
coming .back of the Children’s Play¬ 
ground at' the Westminster end of 
Lambeth Bridge. 

The playground joins up with the 
public gardens running by the Thames, 
to the Houses of Parliament and makes 
up tine of the most delightful corners 
London children have to play in. During 
the reconstruction of the bridge the 
Children's Playground had been inter¬ 
fered with, but it is now almost itself 
again and the sculptures looking down 
on them are once more in their places. 

The sculptures, a delightful addition 
to the outdoor art gallery of London, are 
part of a gift from Mr Henry Gage 
Spicer and his wife, who have made this 
corner of Westminster delightful with 
its sandpit and drinking fountain. The, 
sculptures arc not actually on the bridge,. 
as we wrongly stated some time ago, but 
they adorn the playground at one of its 
approaches and are in every sense worthy 
of the dignity of . the fine new bridge 
Lambeth has thrown across the Thames. 

Wise Motorists- 

It seems to us more than time that the 
authorities for London traffic took more 
serious notice of the existence of Lam¬ 
beth Bridge. It is not yet by any means 
sufficiently used, and there can be little 
doubt that the-time will.come when the 
traffic authorities will ‘be compelled to 
do what the C.N. suggested some time 
ago—make the bridge a roundabout with 
Westminster Bridge for travellers coming 
into London. 

- Many wise motorists use it already, in 
this way, especially those wise motorists 
who love to enter a noble city nobly; for 
in our opinion there is no denying that 
this new gate into London is the best of 
all the ways of entering it. It brings us 
to a point of the Thames at which we 
can look up and down and see no 
disgrace, for the dragon of Charing Cross 
Bridge disappears. In front the bridge 
takes us- between the finest mass of 
offices now, standing in the capital, with 
the impressive facades of the two blocks 
of Thames House and the home of’ 
Imperial Chemical Industries, We arc 
in sight of two cathedrals and two 
palaces, for Lambeth Palace is on our 
right with the Palace of Westnrinstcr in 
front, and the towers of the Abbey and 
the tower of Westminster Cathedral are 
all within our view.’ 

A Beautiful Vista 

To all who wish to reach London from 
the South we commend this splendid 
Lambeth Bridge, turning right at Mill- 
bank, and coming almost immediately 
to one of London’s most beautiful 
vistas,, with the Abbey on the left, an 
incomparable view of the Houses of 
Parliament (very little realised) on the 
right, and Whitehall looming ahead. It 
would be no hardship to anyone for this 
way to bo compulsory, and it would save 
the congestion of Westminster Bridge. 
It is a suggestion surely so wise that it 
might well have come out of the mouths 
of the babes who play in this children’s 
garden at Westminster, looking up with 
wonder at these noble beasts that arc now 
once more at home. Picture on page 9 

A SCARLET BEAUTY 

Among entries from France, Germany, 
and Holland for the Delphinium Ex¬ 
hibition,. to be held this season in 
Cheshire, is a bright ■ scarlet flower 
raised from seed by a-Dutch grower, 

California is sending a fine display of 
white and cream ones, which will arrive 
here in cold storage‘and be forced into 
bloom in time for the show. 


TWO FAMOUS SCHOOLS 
LEAVE LONDON 

A GAIN FOR SUFFOLK 
, AND HERTS 

Noise and Smoke Exchanged 
For Clear, Pure Air 

A LINK WITH SPENSER 

The boys of two of London’s famous 
schools arc about to settle down under 
the spring sunshine in open country. 

They : are the Merchant Taylors, 
which has left the Charterhouse for 
Sandy Lodge in Hertfordshire, and the 
Royal Hospital School, which has left 
Greenwich for Holbrook in Suffolk. 

Merchant Taylors was founded in 
1561, three years after- Elizabeth had 
ascended our throne; and Spenser, one 
of the greatest'of the Elizabethans, was 
one of the first pupils. His father was 
warden of the wealthy City Company 
which established it and has ever since 
guided its destinies. 

Edmund Spenser is the most learned 
of our poets, and when lie left school in 
1569 for Pembroke College he had 
already sent his first verses to the 
printer. Archbishop Juxon, Clive, and 
many other famous men have been 
educated at this school. 

The City’s Growing Turmoil 

For 300 years the school was situated 
in Suffolk Lane, but when the Charter- 
house School was moved out of the 
City in 1873 it took over its wonderful 
Hall and lniilt new classrooms beside it. 
There was little space for games, and 
the growing turmoil of the great City 
was no place in which to rear more 
Spensers, so the whole school has been 
established on a healthy site of 250 
acres, with accommodation for boarders 
as well as day boys. - - 

The boys from Greenwich number 
1000, twice as many as the Merchant 
Taylors, and all arc under 15. Most of 
the lads trained here go to sea, and so 
greatly did the work of our Navy during 
the war thrill Mr G. S. Reade that lie 
gave his family estate between the 
estuaries of the Rivers Orwell and 
Stour, and left a handsome bequest so 
that the Naval School could be removed 
into Suffolk. • 

With their baud at their head the 
boys marched, out of the buildings 
which Inigo Jones and Christopher 
Wren have made immortal, and next 
term they will be gazing across smiling 
fields on a very different river than 
Father Thames; but, for all that, a 
river which has a great place in the 
story of our Navy. 


DOOR OF A TREASURE 
CAVE 

The treasure caves of Ali Baba are 
insignificant compared with some of the 
real treasure vaults of commerce. 

A new strong room has just been com¬ 
pleted in London which is said to be the 
strongest in Europe. Securities worth 
£260,000,000 will be kept inside the 
great chamber, which has a floor of 
reinforced concrete five feet thick, With, 
walls and ceiling three feet thick. A 
steel door seven feet high and three feet 
thick bars the way to the treasure, and 
although this massive door weighs 
30 tons it can be moved by one hand 
once the Open Sesame has been given. 
Then, if the door be fully opened, a 
drawbridge falls into position and the 
vault can be entered. 

This treasure cave is in the basement 
of the newly-constructed wing of the 
Prudential Assurance Company's office. 


SUMMER TIME 

Summer Time begins on Sunday 
morning, so all clocks must be put 
forward one hour on Saturday night, 


Two Days in the Life WHEAT NONSENSE 
of James Clarke there is not too much 


Here are,lwo days in the life of James. 
Clarke, of Winsford in Cheshire. 

The first day was in November 1918, 
at Plappcgarde, where he was with 
the 15th Battalion of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers. On being held up by heavy 
machine-gun fire lie rushed forward 
through a.ithick strongly-held ridge, 
captured in succession four machine- 
guns, and, single-handed, bayoneted 
the crews. Two days later in the attack 
on the Oisc-Sambre Canal, he rushed 
forward with a Lewis gun team in the 
face of an intense barrage, brought the 
gun into action, and effectively silenced 
the enemy’s fire. 

The second day was in London, in 
March 1933, when he was playing a 
barrel organ outside a kinema, wearing 
the V.C. he had been awarded for his 
courage on the first day. 

He was brought before the Marl¬ 
borough Street magistrate for obstruc¬ 
tion, and be told the magistrate that he 
had a wife and three children at Roch¬ 
dale and was trying to make an honest 
living. He owed £3 on the organ and 
had twopcnce-halfponny in his pocket. 

The magistrate discharged him and 
told him that he must not play in a 
crowded street. 

Since then we rejoice to see that 
somebody has found Ex-Sergeant-Major 
James Clarke, V.C., something to do. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND 

Mr Walter do la Marc lias given the 
world some of its most beautiful poetry 
and has collected together much more. 
Now he has put into a lovely little 
volume about 200 things that everybody 
reads some time on the way from the 
cradle to the grave. 

It is a little book of many- kinds of 
rhymes, jingles, games, small nursery 
songs, and actual poems, and it is meant 
to be a beginning of the understanding 
of one of the loveliest things in the 
world, poetry. We can never know 
what poetry will mean to 11s, for it comes 
into life in a hundred ways, often like 
something rich and rare on a dull day 
in a sad world. 

Mr do la Marc’s collection is of things 
that ail can understand, with simple 
notes and very quaint, pictures ; it is 
called Tom Tiddler’s Ground, and is 
published by Collins at 3s, 

RUSSIA AS THE SECOND 
IRON COUNTRY 

According to the Second Russian 
Five-Year Plan the output of pig-iron 
in 1937 is planned at 22 million tons. 

If this figure is realised it will make 
Russia the second iron country in the 
world, second to the United States. 

Russia is very anxious to increase her 
iron.and. steel output and to obtain a 
sufficient, supply for the construction of 
the enormous amount of machinery she 
requires for her new industries. 

A MILL IN A THOUSAND 

There is a very unusual mill at 
Barnoltlswick, on the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire boundary. , 

It manufactures coarse cloth used for 
lining coats. Nothing unusual about 
that, but the workpeople have not 
missed a day’s employment for years, 
the mill is being enlarged, which means 
extra looms and more workers, and, 
lastly, this prosperous mill is still partly 
run by a waterwheel; three facts which 
certainly make the mill unusual. 


NO LITTER LOUTS 

The National Trust has received 
another beautiful estate in Kent, Mr 
Arthur Pitt of Crockliam Hill having 
left to it a great part of the Crockham 
Grange Estate. 

The public is to be allowed access to 
it, but is not to be allowed to litter the 
property or to picnic on it, and there 
is to be no shooting of birds. 


Shall We Have To Rewrite 
the Psalms? 

A REPROACH TO CIVILISATION 


There are few more beautiful lines in 
tlie Psalms than » 

The valleys stand so thick with 
corn, they laugh and sing. 

Yet we see published an article which 
examines what it calls the Wheat Glut, 
and discusses how the nations can reduce 
the wheat supply 1 

It is pointed out’that if wheat is to 
pay for growing, farmers in exporting 
countries must recognise that wheat 
production has been overdone and that 
restriction of wheat crops would secure 
a greater money return. 

So it seems that we must rewrite the 
line from the Psalms and make it read : 
The valleys stand so thick with 
corn, they iveep and moan. > 

Too Little Wheat, Not Too Much 

We remember that a year or two ago 
Signor Mussolini refused to countenance 
the idea of reducing the world’s wheat, 
and we entirely agree with him. 

What are the facts ? The number of 
people in the’world is roundly 2100 mil¬ 
lions. The production of wheat in the 
world is roundly 2600 million cwts. 

If therefore we divide the world’s 
population into the world's wheat we 
get a production equal to less than three 
pounds of wheat a week per head of 
the world’s population. , 

It is clearly not true that too much 
wheat is produced.' The world. clearly 
needs more wheat than it now produces, 
a fact which is also attested by periodical 
starvation and under-feeding in great 
countries like China, India, and Russia. 


A World Plan 

Instead of producing less wheat and 
playing with it, the world ought to pro¬ 
duce more wheat and plan what to do 
with it. It would be the simplest matter 
in the world to make a plan.i 


Each nation could furnish to -a 
Central World Clearing House a wheat 
balance-sheet showing production and 
consumption. Thus each nation would 
show that it either produced [more than 
it needed and had a surplus for export, 
or that it produced less than it needed, 
as we do, and 'needed to import, 

Then the Central Clearing House 
could arrange -the necessary, exchanges 
in bulk and we should have no more talk 
tif over-production. i 

And, of course, such a planned 
economy would make for peace and 
contentment all over the world. 


That, undoubtedly, is how the world 
will come to deal with its affairs in the 
time to come. Why not brinjj that time 
nearer by raising the issue at the forth¬ 
coming World Conference ? 


SHOULD THE FLEET GO 
BACK TO COAL? 


That doughty controversialist Captain 
Bernard Acworth maintains that the 
British Navy should go back j to coal. 

The point is certainly worth considera¬ 
tion. So long as we require fighting ships 
there is much to be said for the argu¬ 
ment that they ought to be run either on 
cOal or on fuel produced frojn coal. It 
was for that reason we gave prominence 
iti the C.N. to the Admiralty contract 
for oil distilled from British coal. 

j For practical purposes Great Britain 
has no native mineral oil supply, but wc 
have magnificent supplies of many kinds 
of coal, including the finest coal known 
ftir getting up steam quickly! 

So long as the Navy runs tin oil from 
overseas our fighting ships! have cast 
upon them in time of war the duty of 
protecting tlie oversea oil supplies. 
Apart from that point, the fdet that the 
Navy burns oil means the unemployment 
of a large number of British miners', 
adding greatly to the cost of the Navy, 
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A KING AND A STAR 

COR CAROLI 

How an Astronomer Honoured 
, Charles the Second 

THE GREAT BEAR 

By iho C.N. Astronomer 

The famous seven stars of the Great 
Bear, Ursa Major, are almost overhead 
in the evening, together with an eighth 
called Cor Caroli, or Charles’s Heart. 

The seven stars popularly known as 
the Plough represent' only the hind¬ 
quarters and tail of the Bear, a tail of a 
length that no bear ever possessed, 
Actually these stars constitute only 
about a quarter of the entire constellation 
of the Bear, which' is represented as for 
ever trudging round the celestial north 
pole, followed. by the Hunting Dogs, 
Canes Venatici. 

The only prominent stars in this 
constellation arc Cor Caroli and Beta 
i n Canes 
Venat i c i. 

Our star- 
map shows 
the posi¬ 
tion of 
these rcla- 
i ive to the 
Plough. 

Cor Car¬ 
oli will be 
r c ad i 1 y 
seen. It is 
of historical interest because it represents 
the heart, of King Charles the Second, 
having been so designated by Sir Charles 
Scarburgh, who asserted that the star 
shone with peculiar brightness when he 
made his entry into this country on the 
restoration of the Stuart Dynasty. In 
view of the fact that Charles afterwards 
founded Greenwich Observatory, which 
has proved to be the most useful in the 
world, the honour may be regarded as 
deserved. 

This was an unappropriated area of 
(lie sky, for the constellation of Canes 
Venatici did not come into existence 
until 1690. - Hevelius invented it to 
complete the celestial scene of Bootes, 
the Herdsman chasing the Bear. It was 
not until 1725 that Cor Caroli was defin¬ 
itely figured by a heart; then the 
Astronomer-Royal, Halley, gave this 
star its status as Charles’s Heart. 

Cor Caroli, known also astronomically 
as Alpha Canum Vcnaticorum, is actually 
composed of two stars, forming a very 
beautiful object even in a small telescope 
of 2-inch aperture. The larger sun is of 
about 3‘2 magnitude, yellowish in tint; 
while the other, of 5-7 magnitude, is of a 
lilac shade. 

. This is a frequent combination of 
colours observed in double-stars and has 
a physical cause, the smaller sun having, 
as evidenced by its colour, and therefore 
its spectrum, advanced farther in stellar 
. evolution than the larger one. This is 
what might be expected if both suns 
developed front the same nebula at 
about the same time, 

Proper and Apparent Motion 

In this case the yellow sun must be a 
giant comparable with Arcturus in size, 
as it appears so bright from such a vast 
distance. It is about 13,780,000 times 
farther than our Sun, and more than five 
times that of Arcturus (which was 
described in the C.N. for March 25). 
.The light from these suns of Cor Caroli 
takes 217 years to reach us, compared 
with but little more than eight minutes 
from our Sun. 

Although no revolutions round one 
another have so far been perceived, both 
suns are travelling in the same direction, 
toward the north-wpst. They are also 
travelling at. the same rate. This is 
called by astronomers their common 
proper motion, and it is distinct from 
their various apparent motions, which 
arc due to the Earth’s motion and the 
.effects of her revolution and rotation. 

The other star, Beta in Canes Venatici, 
of 4'3 magnitude, is only 31 light-years 
distant, and is a sun very similar in size 
and condition to our own Sun. G. F. M. 


A Book To Cheer 
Her Up 

Country Girl Has a Visitor 

" I can’t think why you brought me 
this book,” said the Country Girl 
querulously. 

She was sitting up in bed with 
grapes to the right of her, flowers to 
the left of her, and medicine in front 
of her, having influenza. 

" Which book ? ” asked the Breezy 
Visitor. “ Oh, I remember—A Princess 
in Exile.” 

"I never read anything more de¬ 
pressing,” said the Country Girl dole¬ 
fully. • " It begins with’: the writer 
flying from -the Russian Revolution. 
She hears that her father and three 
uncles have been shot in prison. Then 
her aunt and stepbrother are cruelly 
murdered. She- sells her jewellery for 
bread, and is swindled out of the money. 

" She learns to do embroidery by 
machine, and builds up a little business 
which gradually becomes quite a big 
one; then in one season embroidery 
goes out of fashion, and the business 
comes to a stop. At the end she finds a 
job in America, knowing she will never 
again see the Russia that she loves with 
the desperate love of the homesick.” 

Something Inspiring 

"Yes,” said the. Visitor quietly; 

“ but don’t you think there is some¬ 
thing inspiring about the way this 
woman, who had married a king’s son 
and been ' kept in cotton-wool by 
equerries and maids-of-lionour and 
flunkeys, quietly set about earning a 
living ? Isn’t there something fine in 
the way she laughs at the forewoman 
in the Paris factory who kept dropping 
her work so that the newcomer would 
have to pick it up ? Isn’t there-” 

" Yes, yes,” hurriedly agreed the 
Country Girl ; “ I see what you mean. 
If the Grand Duchess Marie could 
master such troubles, surely we can 
master ours. What is influenza, for 
instance, beside such disasters ? ’’ 

• “ And,” persisted the Visitor, " don’t 
you think wc ought all to remember 
that Paris taximan’s advice ? ” 

" I remember,”' said the Country' 
Girl. “ He saw tears in her eyes, and 
said, Come, come, little lady, don’t cry. 
Everything in life gets straightened out.” 

" He was a kind taximan,” said the 
Visitor, " and he was right.” 

C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Will Tobacco Smoke Kill Germs? 

It is very unlikely, though it may do 
damage to insects. 

Does Shivering Make One Warmer ? 

Yes ; shivering is the effort of the musdles 
to raise the temperature of the skin. 

Why is it Colder When the Earth Is 
Nearest to the Sun ? 

Because of the tilt of the Earth’s axis. 
When we arc nearest to the Sun the Sun’s 
rays,, instead of falling vertically, come in a 
slanting direction. This docs not apply, of 
course, in the Tropics. 

What is Prester John’s Country? 

This legendary priest-king of the twelfth 
century is said to have been a native of 
Asiatic Tartary, a descendant of the ancient 
Magi, and to have established an empire 
cither in Asia (beyond Persia and Armenia) 
or in Africa (in Abyssinia). 

Of What Were the Roofs of Houses Made 
in the Time of Jesus? 

Houses then must, as now, have depended 
on situation, accessibility of material, and 
the wealth or poverty of the occupants. 
Luke (5, 17-20) refers to tiling. Roofs'were' 
fiat, supported by wooden beams, and 
formed by rafters of tamarisk or palm trees, 
with branches, twigs, and matting laid 
across, and earth laid over and trodden down, 
the whole being covered with a compost of 
mud or clay which hardened as it dried. 


THE ZOO READY 
FOR EASTER 

ELEPHANTS AND CAMELS 
GO INTO TRAINING 

Animals Throwing Off Their 
Winter Overcoats 

NEWCOMERS FROM ABROAD 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

As Easter is the beginning of the 
Zoo’s busy season arrangements for the 
arrival of this first holiday of the year 
arc started some weeks beforehand. 

The elephants, camels, and llamas aU 
have to grow accustomed to working 
again before large crowds invade the 
menagerie, aqd so early in March these 
hardworking animals were to be seen 
in the Gardens taking exercise. By the 
middle of March riding had started 
officially, for though on some days there 
were only a handful of young Zoo 
visitors who wanted ■ rides on the 
elephants or camels the animals had to 
go out to work. 

When Easter Is Late 

These Zoo creatures who earn their 
living by giving rides every afternoon 
during the season, when the weather is 
favourable, enjoy their work, but even 
the most patient and even-tempered of 
them might feel slightly rebellious if 
they were suddenly called upon to carry 
hundreds of young admirers in the 
course of one day after a long period of 
laziness. Accordingly, they have to 
begin work after their winter’s rest when 
visitors are still far from plentiful. 

When Easter is late the Zoo naturally 
looks more cheerful for its Bank Holiday 
crowds, and this year the menagerie 
is expected to be in a gay mood. A 
family .of dingoes, or Australian wild 
dogs, have been born, and if the weather 
is fine these Zoo babies will be exhibited 
in an outdoor paddock where they will 
be able to play like domestic puppies. 

Brilliant New Plumage 

The bison, deer, and antelopes, and 
also the camels, may have a shabby 
appearance, for, the change from their 
winter coats to spring ones is not a 
becoming process ; but the birds will not 
only be clad in brilliant new plumage, 
but will be gaily displaying their spring 
fashions. Some of them will be nesting, 
for the inmates of the Three Island 
Pond arc ever optimistic, and they 
began to build when the elephants 
started work. 

As spring is the most favourable time 
to transfer animals from their natural 
surroundings the Zoo also began to 
acquire newcomers from abroad ready 
for the Easter visitors. Foremost among 
newcomers, was a collection of vivid 
Asiatic pheasants and a consignment of 
animals sent from Calcutta, which con¬ 
sisted of a panda, or cat-bear, two 
Northern lynx, six Cotton tea], and 36 
cattle egrets. 


WOODEN SLEEPERS 

Apparently the steel sleeper is not 
expected to replace the familiar wooden 
beams on our railways, for the Great 
Western Railway Company is laying 
down a new plant at Hayes. 

The new works will consist of electric¬ 
ally-driven machinery for adzing, boring, 
and bolting the chairs to the sleepers, 
and there will be two great cylinders in 
which the sleepers arc to be pickled. 
Each cylinder is to be 90 feet long, with 
an inside diameter of six feet nine inches, 
and will accommodate ten specially 
constructed trolleys, each carrying .66 
sleppers. Thus one cylinder will pickle 
660 sleepers at a time, creosote being 
applied at a pressure of 200 pounds to 
the square inch. 

When the new plant at Hayes is 
finished the yearly production will be 
about- 375,000 sleepers,’ involving tlic 
consumption of riot less than a million 
gallons of creosote. 
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Throat 



Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
juice of ripe black currants- 

YW Chimlit Kochi 

In Tins, 2 ozs. 8d. 4 029 . 1/3 


Dullness . ... * 
Feverishness . 
..Inertia... 

DEFEATED 
Speedily and Safely 

THIS 
WAY!' 



Nothing tunes-up 
little systems and 
restores glowing, energetic health more 
speedily than Fecn-a-Mint. Mothers 
all over the country know that the minor 
ailments from which children suffer arc 
usually caused by poisons which clog 
the system. These must be removed 
quickly, otherwise danger threatens. 
Feen-a-Mlnt, because it is so pleasant 
to take (children love its sweet mint 
flavour) ; because its action is so utterly 
natural; because it is definitely non- 
habit forming , is the safest laxative to 
give. Keep a box handy in the home. 
1/3 buys enough for several weeks. 



The cheiving does it 


Obtainable at all chemists, 1/3 a box. 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and 
address and l£d. in stamps (to cover 
postage) to: 

WHITE’S LABORATORIES LTD., 

(Dept. C. 3) 14, Bush House, London, W.C.2. 
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ISSUES 

AN 6 T HE RBI G LI ST O F 
PRIZE WINNERS 

Winners in the March 
PAINTING COMPETITION 

Best Paintings of the Month were sent in by 
DORIS CATTELL and JAMES ROBERTS 


'..to 

M 


SECTION 1-aiRLS. 

Myra Chapman, Vera Dugdatc, Mabel Dye, Peggy 
Read, Evelyn Cluibboek. Gladys Arjncfl, ,1s. Martin, 
Stella Edwards’, Edna King, Muriel Rant, Joan Mcliwen, 
Joyne Moss, • Avril Stewart, Muriel Chandlor. Audrey 
Tavtletou, Dora Evans, Eileen .Tyrrell, Muriel Groves, 
Kathleen Smith, Frances Arrundale, Ruby Hatfield, 
Grace. Taylor, Violet Goldfinch, Joan Locklcy, Jauo 
‘Evans, Maud McAlster, Enid Beaumont, Mary Marks, 
Mary Jeffery, Ellon Reynolds, Ilctty Coghill, Della 
Moan, Peggy Parker, Joan Carrington, Joyce Iloopcr, 
Kitty Manoini, Muriel Driver. Ethel Wood, Joan Eaves, 
Karan Taylor, Lesley Mitchell, May Ltversagc, Dorothy 
Coates, Dorothy Rivers, Edna Weatncrhead, Isa Douglas, 
Kathleen Weston, Elizabeth Ncwlove, Phyllis Crayston, 
'Hilda Brackcnbury, Beatrieo Thynne, Dorothy Biss, 
Edna Woods, Doris Macdonald, Peggy Thompson, Eliza¬ 
beth .Eaves, Gwen Phipps, Violet Gardner, Elsio Rood, 
Monica Ncbson-Esch, Dotty Watts, Joan Harwell, Edna 
: Dixon, Marjorie Burrows, Audrey Stead, Joan Caldwell,- 
Iris Burge, Margaret Walter, Kathleen Grievson, Mar¬ 
garet Flmtoff, Doris Ilanco, Margaret McCartney, Irene 
Mayo, May Williamson, Barbara Sharp, . Gladys Fother- 
gill, Phyllis Partridge, Joan Pyng, K. Chant, Joyco Ely, 
Freda Ferguson, Alexandra Baxter, Sylvia Martin, Nora 
Jones, Ins Watley, Phyllis Lawrence, May Carlislo, 
Joan Ingram, Barbara Swift. Doreen Lusty, Hilda 
Clarke, Edith Pugh, Peggy Plumb, Eunice Mcrriman, 
Anne Shortreed, Edith Roberts, Ethel Sunderland, Amy 
Simpson, Gertrudo Mooro Janet Clay Emily Clay, L. 
Groenstreot, Ethel Maddison, Iillecn Oraik, Daphne Lang, 
Margaret Hinton. Irene Buckncll, Edith Jewitt, Mar- 
’orio.Bridge, Violet Brookson, A. M. Nixon, Constance 
Mills, Joan Gibbons, Ruth .Harrison, Molly Lamb, 
Connie Hopewell. Doris Cooke, Iris Coonor, May Pollard, 
Molly McKnight, Nancy Farthing, Bcssio Simmonds, 
Lilly Read. Elsio Lo I'oldcvln, Laura Huddleston, Joan 
Hall, Phyllis Martinson, Sheila Peyton, Peggy Rondle, 
Joan Davis. Elsio Ross, Joan Pierce, Fiona Glen, Brenda 
Sargent. Winifred Evans, Marion Logg. Doris Major, 
Hazel Thatcher. Betty Oarrod, Iris Percival, Oliver 
Rogers, Nancy Mtlnor, Edna Laccy, Joyco Stokes, Joyco 
Fleming, Eleanor Willi tingham, Marjorio Harris, Joan 
Fyhus, Myra Fisher, Mary Tliompson, Phyllis Garde, 
Stella Simaitis, Runtco Downham, Joan Leslie. Jenny 
Williams, Winifred Hammond, Patricia Morris, Joan 
Gray, Annie Broxup, Margaret lillerby, Joyco Middle- 
ion, Ruby Wigg, Nellie Hutchinson. Edna Jones. Jiilcon 
Onv-Bita Harvey, Enid' Forwood, Dorothy Wright, 
Delia . HnlUiidriilcci, Alma Azriel, Greta Critchlow, 
Dorothy Vendcll, Iris Slcipp, Eileen Newton, Joan 
■ Jewell, Sylvia Grainger. Nora. Ilslcy, Phyllis Sadler, 
Irene Aekory. Heather Whito, Marjorie Dudley, Dorothy 
Harris, .Jean Mickelburgh, Phyllis Cotton, Marjorie 
Wood, ivy Irwin, Kathleen Ward, Kitty Romford, 
Nellie King. B. Dennis,- Phyllis Kevan, Yvonne Horsey, 
Gwen Suckling, Vera - Baxter, K. Fonsomo, Doris Pur¬ 
lin ndiz, Mary Brown, Ida Packman, Doris Lnwes, Joan 
Leatherbarrow, Alice Jones, Naney Hoaro, Lilian Boyd, 
Joan Tdstain. Jennie Mcldrum, Lucy Johnson, Dorothy 
Bell, Muriel Clark. May Sparsholt, Florence Nield, 
Margaret Ilulton. Irene Milos, Joan Windlc, Svlvia 
Hayes, Honor llayos, Margaret Kendall. Catherine Ellis, 
Vera Brazier, Dorleo Bell Mary Brandon. Cissic ; Rose, 
Eileen Johnson . Joyce Cook, Peggy .Hansom, Stella Tlutr- 
gate, Daphne Cudmofc, Rita Smith, Beatrieo Murdock. 

SECTION 2-GIRLS. 

Patricia High, Joan Newton, Jean Britton, Marjorie 
Fallowfteld, Iris Pringle; Nellie Keller, Doris Dell, Betty 
Ashton, Lorna Chalmers, Margaret Qsborno, Mary 
Vines, .Dorothy Smith, Dorothy Uindcrwcll. 

SECTION 3—GIRLS. 

«Joan Reeves, Jean raden. 

SECTION 4—GIRLS. 

Margaret Lancaster, Barbara Gladwell, Phyllis Kile, 
Amy Munro,, 

SECTION 5—BOYS. 

Roy Wittrick, Kenneth Kniglit, Frederick Bakor. 
Francis Mayes, Kenneth Lomax, Eric Robinson, Gerald 
Chet win, Alan Jarrat.t. Leonard Smith, T. Glover, 
Maunco Mot’lcy, Leslie Bates, Kenneth Sutherland. 
Bobble Seddoti. E. Farthing, Leslie Gant, Cyril Warrilow, 
William Hopkins, Geoffrey Cole, Desmond Coakcr. 
Leonard Chntwln. Allan Duffleld, Cyril usher, David 
Baker, Gordon II imd worth. Stanley Baker, Ronald Par¬ 
sons, William Pattison, Allster Fletcher, Ronald Leth¬ 
bridge, Donald Latty, Henry Collin, Gerald Moss, 
Clifford Dadd, Phillip Browne, Dennis Moulos, John 
Parsonxon. Peter Jenkins, Jack rickrell, Dennis Blinco, 
Kenneth Harvey, Gordon Bodcll, David Morrison, Alan 
Ineson, Ernest Itibell, Godfrey Biundcu, Kenneth Dean, 
Geoffrey Barnes, Wilfred Harrison, Archio Rldout, 
Stanley Tomlin, Angus McColl, Ernest Partridge, 
Michael Townsend, John Bhervell, James Perkins, Walter 
Parker, Arthur Livcsley, Lawrenco Foams, Robert 
Fraser, Robert Gilchrist, Charles Bailey, Donald Gordon, 
Richard Tomlinson, Leonard Stephenson, John Petit, 
Basil Banks, Alco Ruffle, John Hall, Richard Penny, 
David Busby, Geoffrey Douglas, Robert Berry, Graham 
Hoyle, David Hunt, Harry Faulks, George Parkin, 
George Slansflcld, Leslie Ohalney, Henry Tomlinson, 
Cecil Auckland, Gerald Lloyd, James James, Pat Mills," 
Kenneth Leighton, Henry Ilemus, Donald Jones, David 
McGneeu, Arthur Dcwhirst. .Thomas Bates, Eric 
Kealey; William Dover, Victor Smith, John Brook, 
Charles Bailey, John Milligan, Jack Wilsher, Johu 
Rutherford, John Lowe, Henry Norman. 

SECTION G— BOYS. 

John Bowmer, Ronald Idris. 

SECTION 7—BOYS. 

Alan Steward, Robert Clark, Dick Martin, James 
Herriott, Victor Clarke, Derrick Burbidgo, Murray Han- 
worth, Maurico Jones, Douglas Baker, Gordon Turner, 
Kenneth Keeling. George Brudcnell, Gordon Latter, 
Leslie Smith, Jack Chapman, Frederick Fox, Cyril Oak¬ 
ley, Tom Lancaster, GlanvlIJo Daniels Donald Wcner, 
Leslie Smith, Thomas Glen, Stanley Pel ling, Stanley 
Turner, John Lockycr, Harry Horton, Kenneth Ban¬ 
bury. - John Smart, Dennis Cuthbert, Donald Swan, 
Allan - Hinshelwood, . Lionel Smith, Ronald Maskclync, 
Ronald Woodward. Duncan Cockburn, Harry Pemberton, 
John Marriott, Denis Holden, Reginald Price, Clifford 
Long worth,, Stanley Wrightson, Edward Smith, Archie 
Pratt',' Cyril Stockdalc. Jack Niblock, Frederick" Lyne, 
Robert Harckham. Robert Chalmers. Arthur Johnson, 
Kenneth Swainc, Walter <Mark, Edwin Doran; Reginald 
Hardman, Vernon Leatherbarrow, Lewis Dean, Victor 
Morcoiube, Eugene Hcal.v, Maurico Dixon, Edward Law- 
ton, Nonmvii Tnglis, Billy Hoff, Ronald Coonlbes. Albert 


Mitchell,. Henry Cain, Harold Wlllets, Patrick Wcst- 
uourne, Alan Martinson, Frederick Short, Edward 
Greenwood, Alistair. Couscr, John McNair, Irvin Beau¬ 
mont, Dan Marsdon, Norman Bowes, Fred Aldous, Peter 
Scotty Frank Hughes, Donald Jackson, Kennoth Martin, 
•Ronald Warburton, Henry Snalam, Leonard Fearnley, 
Robert Carstairs. John Cheater, .Owen Pottcrton, 
Arthur Blyih, Kenneth Blackman, Kenneth Bailey, 
Herbert - Clary, William Cole, Kenneth Nicholls, Jack 
Keeler, Lesley Anderson, Kenneth Wilson, Edward 
Dohony, James Yarrow, Alfred Bournsfleld, James 
Savillj Gilbert Thomson, Charles Cuss, James Barton, 
Arthur Slack, Richard Ilotopf, Charles Marquarot, 
Goorgo Finlay, Arthur West, John Nall, Arnold Maw- 
son. William Boyle, Douglas Flint, Basil Heron, Mar¬ 
shall I,usher, Harry McDonald, Kenneth Lockloy, Sidney 
Sollis, Brian Jones, James McAthcy, Geoffrey Peters, 
John Nugent, Eric Low,-Rohert Liddle, William Lamb, 
Albert Jennings, Rowland Horsley, Harold Cohen, James 
Wade, Alan Lemon, ' Alex Connolly, Frank Hai'kcr, 
Frank Dickinson, Stuart Forster, Kenneth Owen, James 
Higgcrt. Hugh Ellis, George Cullen, Roy Wilsher, 
Francis Smith, Cyril Hall, William Bctncy, Walter Dins- 
dale, George Jones, Wilfred Atkinson, Leslio Collins, 
Albert Christopher, John Scott - , Fred Bell, Arthur 
Booth,- Victor Have, William Parks, Jack Ilepworth, 
Leouaz’d Davis, John Darrell, Robert Paton, Jack 
Richardson, Leslio Stones, Eric Bricrley, Roy Itaywood, 
Peter Robinson. Arthur Temple, Leslie Langley, John 
Baiiey, Harry Shcnton. 

SECTION S—GIRLS. 

Peggy Wharton, Felicity Durrant, Betty Daneocks, 
Beryl Cracknel!, Gladys, Riches, Daphne Sutton, Eileen 
Jenncr Dorothy Waller, Gladys Le Lcrc. Sheila White- 
horn, Barbara Hayward, Mary McCall, F.laino Waite, 
Jeanne Keeler, Pauline Tait: Kathleen Wilkins, Mar¬ 
garet Gibliu, Irene Lewis, Lucy Fox, Dorothy King, 
Nessio Cathro, Margie Latter, Betty Harris, Nora 
Naylor, Joyce Flaherty, Joyco Brand, Marjorio Cullen, 
Daphne Hill, Thora Elmqtiist Betty Harwell, Lorna Dun- 
stone, Rachel Noble, Jean Wisliart, Betty Savage, Norah 
Cooper, Winifred Turner, Jean Benson, Betty Thompson, 
Alison Denham. Nelsio Hart, Iren Pryco, Doris Swin¬ 
burne, Hilda Harrison. Viola Yabsley, Norah Ryan, 
Barbara G Hubert, Muriel Atkin, Graeo Luckin, Alice 
McKenzie, Pamela Jcrvclimd, C. Munton. Mary Rocking¬ 
ham. Muriel Iloylo, Nancy Geary, Muriel Vincent, 
Gladys Fraser, Edith Stringer, Sheila Baton, Joso Young, 
Mary Tarront, Joan Jenkins, Valerie Minshull, Ncllio 
Wilson,- Margaret Wydler, Mary White, Jean Byers, 
Ada Armstrong, Evelyn Sweeting, Barbara Press. May 
Rose, Vera Robbins, Mcnna price, Audrey Massingale,. 
Patricia Brock, Eileen Brown, Ivy Boundcn, Patricia 
Cunningham, Margaret. Parries, Vera .Dunn, Freda 
Lawes, Marguerite Fcasland, Betty Freeborn, Betty 
Sexton, Marcia Jones, Irene Hutton. Joyco Robsob, 
Muriel Brassctt, Irene Jones, Vera Uppadinc, Rosilda 
Jenkins, Audrey Drew, Joyco Fontherstonc, Eileen 
Hughes. Marie Gomm, Jean Baker, Edna Pudfcnt, Sadie 
MeMtllan, Joyco Edmonds, Susan Robinson, Mnencry 
Griffiths, Mary Ross, Sheila Scorer, Cicely Short, Doris 
Little, Kathleen Tamms, Stella Seaman, Paulino 
O Connor, Mario Bingham, Olive Kendrick, Fanny Man*. 
Caroline Wilkinson, Kathleen Hill, Rcnetta Fearnley, 
llorenec Molyneiix,'Ethel Crook, Winnio Lowe, Margaret 
Bell, Kitty Tadman, Joyco Tadnmn, Gloria Oroombo. 
Jean Ashford, Roscllo Gucrnier. Sheila Smith, Jean 
Bannister, Ursula Dorrington, Eileen Ilelliwen, Gladys 
Huggins, Muriel Evans, Jean Winters. Ethel Tubbcrs- 
eiinavan, Betty Trotman, Mauguerito Burton, Peggy 
Cattell, Jsan Cattell,Gladys Johnson, Penelope Ellis, Evelyn 
Kolsky, Dnplino Wright, Doreen Hartley, Joyco Norrish, 
Freda Slater, Joan Tucker, Joan Davis, Betty Mooro, awai 
Byron, June Bradley, Joan ButleY, Laura Jones, Ircnu 
JFM 11 Mancini, Margaret Shanly, May Smith, 

Maijorie Holyonkc, Dorotiiy Morton, Winifred Williams 
3f* r / Slott, Peggy Williams, Jean' Chambers, Beryl 
v' n k ;, LdW1 ^ Barker, Joan Failowfleld. Joan Munro. 

ham, Winnio Davis, Betty Davis. Vivienno Henry 
Dorothy JkSonai, Alarjory Robertson, Botty Back! 

“ " v ..es, Eliza' ' 


Hainbrook. Audrey'" Dews'on, Beryl Deimet - Qraino 
Gardner, Jean McKenzie, Betly Wright, Stella Pounce 
a Y 2 l JlHihs. Nellie Smith, Joan Barton, HeJeno Still- 
w}?/A lpwi t Holland,; Eileen Lake, Juno Bates, Margaret 
v. tr J A Ia i‘ ,is • Gi F°‘; d - Barbara Hare. 

V ii, Bal ?’,v Bct , ty Agcr, Nellie Massmgham. Irene Isaacs 
r'evenl! Jofford,Irene Scholtteld. Joan Bean, Pauline 
Levene Joyce Rook, Audrey Calvert, Jean Boardman 
A im! 1 * rJV n, ° r Welp f n ait J.‘ Vnrdy, Alice I’atient!- 
Dyblo. A ' L t Campbell, Connie Raybould, Mury 

SECTION 9—BOYS. 

aST-t^W {"Mrt.ThomiUi. Stanley Brook, John 
Asne, lull Beei, Raymond Ford, Ravmond Best .Tnek 
Bosher, George Hendry, 

&^A cn ™‘ 

SECTION 10—BOYS. 

^ CraMfotd, Robert Thomas, Sidney Simmonds fttnn 
pTck S,, ?r n ?^w K °S batting, Leslio Godwii; 8 'Edwill 
pick. Inn lark, John Ross, Ronald Palace Reotrirt 

nil V t De, ’ l ' k I’nrkcr. Frank 

Billy IIItii, Ernest' Bookshneer, Bryan Fairburn Genriro 
Bamford, Cyril Moor croft, Geoffrey Raggett, Kenneth 

Dermis 0 ^SPYfn»> W °A f inn U Tl Iy Bost ? ck i. Laurence Brassett, 
Sexton, Alan Deaves, Leslie Worrad, Stanlcv 
Iinsloy, 1 cter Blyth, Pat Turner, Geoffrey Smitii 
Kenneth ronstnlile- nu—**» 


c. >;• xurncr, vieonrcv Hniitti 

SECTION 11—BOYS. 

Roy Douglas. 

SECTION 12. 

liEd 1 HcAi!' bU ™ - FreddJ ' McCrane,, Joan Marlow. 

—AND FOR APRIL Uncle Odol has some big surprises 
in store for his little nephews and nieces. Be sure to 
buy your tube of Odol Tooth Paste or a tin of Solid 
Dentifrice and get "your. FREE PAINTING BOOK. 

START NOW—and look for your name in the April 

Prize List. 


To One Who has 
Lost Ten Shillings 

By One Who Saved It 

The Draw has been made and your 
luck is out. Another ten shillings and 
nothing doing ! . 

.You were not, of course, really ex¬ 
pecting your number to be drawn 
though there was a sort of cold-water 
feeling down your back when you looked 
at the names in the evening paper. 

No sweep prize to clear off those debts, 
to pay for the new house, or the new car, 
or that long holiday ! 

It was the same last time, and the 
time before that; and you can be pretty 
sure it will be the same next time (if 
there is a next). Perhaps you won’t 
throw away another ten shillings. Even 
if you have it to spare you could put it 
to better use. 

Did you say “Well, it’s gone to the 
hospitals ” ? It hasn’t. The hospitals 
get only is iojcl out of your ten shillings. 
As charity begins at homo rather than 
in Dublin, if you gave 2s 6d to a local 
hospital, charity would benefit more and 
you would be in pocket. 

The 100,000-To-One Chance 

You would miss the excitement. But, 
after all, it is mainly a trick. The lucky 
draw may come to you, but it is a 
hundred .thousand against. Any chance 
of a prize is infinitesimal; so much so 
that each time you buy a ticket the 
money is as good as lost. The odds 
against your winning any prize, even 
the smallest, are about 3000 to one and 
the odds against one of the big prizes 
are 100,000 to one. 

Have you ever tried to visualise odds ? 
Think of yourself as one of a crowd of 
3000 round the drum, with only one 
ticket to be drawn. You would have to 
buy a ten-shilling ticket in . 3000 sweeps 
to be reasonably sure of a ^100 prize. 

The ioo,ooo-to-one chance of a big 
prize on which most eyes arc enviously 
set is hopeless.' Think of the biggest 
football ground you know, Wembley 
Stadium. Pack 100,000 people into it, 
and let the goddess of chance fly over 
the ground and drop one ticket among 
the crowd. You may be there, every 
day for 100 years and never get it, and 
by that time you would have spent 
.£18,000 on tickets ! ' 

A Hopeless Exaggeration 

There is something of illusion in this 
silly business. While the prize-winner 
stands out clearly, in magnified propor¬ 
tion, the 100,000 losers are forgotten. 

The truth is that the least suspicion 
of a hope is a hopeless exaggeration of 
that tiniest fraction of a chance which 
sweepstake promoters and ticket-sellers 
magnify. It is their interest to do so, 
for they want your money. Are you not 
a fool. to believe them ? There are 
plenty of ways of losing money. 

A Dublin writer who knows the facts 
says that the last thing he could wish 
for any of his friends would be that he 
should win one of the big prizes in the 
sweep, unless he was a man of the very 
steadiest character. Perhaps you are; 
yet, even so, the prize might easily spoil 
your life. Thai has been the case with not 
a few winners. 1 So I congratulate you on 
not winning, but not on throwing away 
your money in the hope you might win. 


A STORM BIGGER THAN 
A TEACUP 

Here arc a few facts on which to medi¬ 
tate the next time we are at the end of 
a telephone, spending valuable moments 
listening to' the music of the low- 
pitched ,burr-burr or the high-pitched 
buzz-buzz. 

During last February blizzard the 
Post Office suffered £200,000 worth of. 
•damage. 

One thousand six hundred telegraph 
poles were smashed, 14,500 poles were 
bent, 5000 short trunk circuits were 
stopped, 45,000 private lines were dis¬ 
connected, and 450 exchanges were 
made useless. 


The Beloved 
Physician 

He Never Charged the 
Poor 

The Arabs of Southern Iraq have lost 
one of their greatest friends in Dr Da,vid 
Borrie, a native of New Zealand, who 
was Director of the Maude Memorial 
Hospital at Basra. 

Dr Borrie first visited Iraq in 1912, 
and when our army fought in Mesopo¬ 
tamia during the war he was with them. 
So attractive was the land and its people 
to him that he settled there, healing 
wealthy sheiks and poorest Arab beggars 
without discrimination, so that he was 
called the Beloved Physician. 

He has died arhong his adopted 
patients and has been buried In the 
British Cemetery at Basra. The poor 
will long remember, his kindness, for 
from them he never asked for payment. 

THE GREAT CROWDS AT 
THE PICTURES 

Mr Simon Rowson a director of the 
Gaumont British Pictures, has been 
tolling the members of the Royal Empire 
Society at a meeting in London that in 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa the 
supremacy of the American film has at 
last been ousted by the British film. 

In this country about 960,000,000 
grown-ups and children go every year 
to the kinema .and pay nearly 
^43,000,000 for this recreation. There 
are about 18,500,000 attendances at 
our kinemas each week. 

As for the attendances in ' kinemas 
all over the world, the figures for 1931 
were no less than 250 millions a week. 

During the last few years about 
500 British feature films have been 
produced at a cost of nearly £7, 000,000. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the cost of their 
production goes to British labour in 
payment for British services. ' 

But we are still astounded that a great 
British film was lately sent to be made 
at Hollywood. 

THE ENMITY IS DEAD 

The Commonwealth of Australia has 
received a German salute from the guns 
of a cruiser which bears the name and 
flies the flag of the famous Emden which 
Australian sailors sunk in the early 
weeks of the war. 

Before being broken on the flagmast, 
however, the flag served another duty, 
covering the nameplate of the sunk 
Emden, which is now, by the gracious 
act of our Dominion, fixed to the quarter¬ 
deck of the new Emden. 

Admiral Foerster, who performed this 
ceremony, recalled the words with.wliich 
Mr Bruce, the Australian Minister in 
London, handed the plate to President 
Hindenburg : 

The enmity between both nations has 
been definitely buried. 

May it never be resurrected I 

THE WORN-OUT DRIVER 

The general public are entitled to 
believe that anyone they meet is in a 
fit physical condition to drive the 
potentially dangerous machine of which 
he is in charge. 

There is a law on the Statute Book 
which, if effectually enforced, would 
prevent such things as this. \Vo have 
to admit that this has not been effective 
up to now. I intend to make it so. 

Mr Oliver Stanley, Minister of Transport 

THE CARDINAL’S ROBES 

The election of new Roman Cardinals 
reminds us of an interesting fact. 

The wonderful crimson cloth for their 
robes is the family secret of a cloth 
merchant of Burtscheid, near Aix-la- 
Chapelle. For centuries this family has 
passed down from father to son the 
secret process for making the glowing 
dye. Strangely enough, they are all to 
this day strict Protestants. 
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Who’s been eating 
my 4 Golden Shred’ ? 


—-roared the bear. “I have,” said Miss 
Margot Grahame, the famous film star, 
looking in at the window. ‘‘I think'it is 
the best marmalade there is. No wonder 
they call it the world’s best marmalade.” 


ROBERTSON—Only malcer. 


April 8, 1933 


The Children's Newspaper 


THE FLYING BANDIT " oryby 


What Has Happened Before 

Jock Freeland goes to the rescue of a flying- 
. man, Finch Hanley, who has been robbed of his 
precious cargo, the famous Meripit Emeralds. 

. With Jock’s help the plane gives chase. 
The thieves’ car is overturned, and Hanley 
makes a hurried landing. , . 

He goes off to'see what has happened, 
leaving Jock .in charge of the plane. 
i Presently Jock sees a man coming toward 
him, carrying a box.. It is one of the thieves. _ 
Jock hides in the plane—and finds, to his 
horror, that the man intends to fly her. 

In mid-air the thief faints ; but Jock guides 
the plane to safety. 

He takes out the jewels and hides them. 
CHAPTER 5 

. Jock Gives His Word | 

J ock thought hard. He hated the idea 
of being tied .up and carried like a pig 
in a net without a chance of seeing where 
. they were going. Yet if he gave his promise 
not to escape he was even worse off for, 
sooner • or later. Red was bound to find 
out that the emeralds were missing. Ho 
decidcd'to bargain. 

" I’ll promise not to bolt until we get— 
wherever we’re going. Will that be enough ? ” 
"Quiteenough/’repliedRed. ITecliuckled 
rather grimly. ” Once we- get there you 
won’t have a chance, son. By the way, 
wliat’s your name ? ” 

" Jock "Freeland.” 

" Any relation to Captain Ronald Free¬ 
land ? ” 

” He’s my dad. Do lyou know him ? ” 

Met him once. Good man; Is he alive ? ” 
“ Yes; he’s got a job in Persia.” 

" And you’re at school in England ? ” 

■ “Yes.” 

Red nodded. " I’m not going to tell you 
my name; but you can call me Red if you 
like. Now we must be shifting." He looked 
at .the petrol gauge and pursed his lips. 
" Just enough to take us there, I reckon.” 

” Butycra can’t fly her,” said Jock bluntly. 
Red .laughed. It was marvellous how lie 
had recovered. 

’’.If I can't you can take on again, Jock, 
but I reckon I can handle her all right.” 
What—with that hole in your leg ! ” 
You’ve patched ii up. all right. If I 
had a drink I’d be gamp for anything.” 

There’s a basket in behind,” Jock told 
him. “ A thermos in ip, I think." 

, The basket held sandwiches and a thermos 
nearly full of hot coffee} Red drank thirstily 
and ate a couple of. jsandwichcs and the 
colour came back to.his cheeks., Jock too 
had some coffee and was glad of it. 

, ” Wish you’d pull ober the prop for me, 
Jock,”, said Red. J 

Jock climbed out .and did as Red had 
asked. When he had got in again Red 
advanced the throttle, and the big machine 
started forward. Next ‘moment she was 
in the air and Red headed her out to sea. 

” Yes, we’re going across to Wales,” he 
said, answering Jock’s unspoken question. 
" Ever been there ? , 

” No,” Jock answered truthfully. 

" All the better for me,” said Red, with a 
grin.' 

It was a most pleasant and. infectious grin,' 
and Jock could not reconcile it with the 
idea of this man’s being a thief. He took his 
seat alongside the other and said no more. 
It was barely twenty minutes before Jock 
saw the lights of a big town beneath them. 
Behind were high hills. 

Red, flying very high, crossed the hills 
and kept on northwards. Beneath him Jock 
saw rivers resembling silver threads in the 
moonlight, hills and once a good-sized lake ; 

, then they were over a great stretch of high 
moorland, and all of a sudden Red cut out 
and began to descend. 

,,They were dropping, Jock saw, into a 
hollow, arid beneath was a house half hidden 
by trees. In front of it lay a stretch of grass 
which sloped to a swift.brook. As they came 
dose to the ground Red switched on the 
tights and next moment made a perfect, 
three-point landing. 

" Here we are,” he said cheerfully. " And 
here’s my housekeeper coming to meet us.” 
ITo glanced at Jock. ” If you’re thinking of 
doing a bunk my advice is—don’t. That chap 
of mine can run a lot faster than you.” 

Joclc looked at the man, whom he could 
see plainly in the glare of the wing lights. 
A tall, lean fellow of somewhere between 
30 and 40, with a long, narrow face, a beaky 
nose, and tight-lipped mouth. Jock did not 
like the look of him. 

“ What’s wrong; boss ? ” asked this man 
as ho reached the plane. ■ 

A heap,” replied Red carelessly. ” Car 
went, smash. But don’t worry, Jasper, 
I’ve got the stuff.”. ., .., - 


T. C. Bridges 

" You’ve got something else,” said Jasper, 
fixing his hard eyes on Jock. 

"The lad’s all right,” replied Red. 
" You’ll treat him decently, Jasper, for if 
it hadn’t been for him I’d have been busted 
liigherthanakite. But he’llhavetostayherc 
a day or two until things are fixed up. Put 
him in the top room, then come back for 
me. I’ve a hole in my leg and can’t walk.” 

Jasper beckoned - to Jock, and Jock 
climbed out and went with him to the house. 
It was bigger than he had thought and 
looked solid and comfortable. Creepers 
covered the grey stone walls and there were 
flower-beds beneath the windows. The front 
door opened into a square hall. Jasper took 
him up two flights of stairs to the top of the 
house, opened a door and signed to Jock to 
go in. So far he had not said a word, but 
now lie spoke. 

“ I don't know who you arc or why Red 
brought you. But I’ll give you a word of 
warning. Try any monkey business and 
you’ll be sorry you were born.” 

Jock looked at him. 

“ Your boss told you to treat me decently. 
Do you call that sort of talk decent ? ” 

Jasper’s greenish eyes narrowed. 

‘You crow loud, my cock, .sparrow. 
Likely you won’t have so much to say after 
you’ve been here a week.” Then lie went 
out, locking the door behind him. 

Jock sat on the bed. " I’d better have 
kept my mouth shut," he said.to himself. 
" I've only put his back up.”' 

He was tired and sleepy, and the bed, 
though narrow and hard, had clean sheets 
and looked inviting. Jock had a wash, 
and was just turning in when the key 
turned and the mail Jasper came in again. 

" Boss said you was to have some grub,” 
he remarked sourly, and dumped down a 
tray on which was a plate of cold meat, 
bread, butter, and some .rather mouldy- 
looking cheese, and went off. 

Jock was not hungry. The coffee and 
sandwiches had been enough, lie blew out 
the candle but now, instead of turning in, 
went across to the window.' The 1: con ight 
showed that it was quite 30 feet i cm the 
ground. It showed something cl 0 too: 
four stout iron bars fastened across the 
casement; close together. 

Jock tried them, one by one, but they 
were firm as the stout pine timber to which ■ 
they were fastened. Ilis heart sank. So 
far, it seemed, they had not found out about 
the emeralds; but they were bound to do 
so in the morning, and Jock did not like to 
think of what Jasper would do when he 
discovered how they had been tricked. 

" My only chance is to get away before he 
finds out,” he thought. 

CHAPTER 6 

Jock Finds Patience a Virtue’ 

'T’iie first tiling was to find out how Hie 
bars were fastened. It was too dark 
to see, but feeling with his finger-tips he was 
greatly relieved to find that they were 
screwed, to the wood. Out came his knife. 
It was a biggish knife and, as it happened, 
one blade was broken off short and could be 
used as a screwdriver. Jock did not dare to 
light his candle, but the Moon gave some 
light and lie set to work at once. 

It was not as easy as he had hoped. The 
screws-were rusted in and refused to budge. 
Then a bright idea came to him. He had been 
dry fly-fishing the previous afternoon and 
still had in his pocket the little corked tube 
of thick paraffin which he had used to oil 
his flies. He got a feather out of the pillow 
and dabbed some of this oil on the heads of 
the screws and tile woodwork around them. 

While this soaked in he took the sheets 
off the bed, laid them on the floor and began 
to cut them into strips. He .was in the 
middle of this job when he heard the stairs 
creak. Someone was coming up. I11 a flash 
he had stuffed the sheets under the bed and 
slipped between the blankets, where he lay 
with his heart pounding. 

Steps came along the passage. Jock gave 
himself up for lost. Jasper had found that 
the jewels were gone and was coming after 
him. The steps stopped outside his door, 
and the suspense was almost more than 
Jock could bear. Yet the key did not turn. 
Seconds passed, each seeming as long as a 
minute, then the man turned away and 
Jock heard him go down again. 

“ It was Jasper,” Jock gasped. " Spy¬ 
ing. Phew 1 ” 

He waited for a good five minutes, but 
the only sound was the closing of a door 
below. Jasper had gone to bed at last. 
Jock got up and started afresh on his sheets. 

Each he split into four and, twisting the 
stpips, knotted them firmly together, making 
, - Continued on the noxtpaga . s .. 


The Stamp Collector’s Corner, 


AFGHANISTAN PACKET FREE 

A flno packet of all different stamps, containing a 
fine unused Afghanistan new issue, Abyssinia 
1932 largo pictorial unused, Yemen 1931 unused, 
Albania 1930 pictorial unused, Algeria high value. 
Russian North-West Army Stamp, . Tunis high 
value.' Siam head, Portugal 40c., Travancore, 
etc., eto. PRES to all salting to sco uiy famous 
approval sheets and enclosing 2d. for postage and 
paoking (Abroad 3d.). Albums from l/t> upwards. 
POST ONLY. 

S. HAMMOND, CHESHAM FIELDS, BURY. 


OUTFIT FREE!! 

-Everything for tho Stamp Collector, including:— 
DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 

FINE PAIR CHARKARI, 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 

POCKET CASE AND PERF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS, 
l’gypt (1888), Australasians, America surcharged 
issues. The beautiful Charkari depicts the Itoyal 
Arms and pictorial view. This parcel absolutely 
_ freo. Just send 2d. postage and request Approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.). Liverpool 

SHIP, AIRPLANE & ENGINE Pkt. FREE!! 

Over 65 different Stamps from: Morocco (Biplane), 
Greece (Liner in Isthmus), S.A. (Frigate), .Brazil 
(Aeroplane), Set 4 China (Junks), Caledonia (Sail¬ 
ing Boat), Roumania Aviation Fund (Monoplane 
over Mountains), Gaboon (Timber Raft), Ivory 
Coast (Canoe), Set Denmark (Windjammers), and a 
Soarce Salvador Railway Engine (Cat. 4d.), 
also stamps from Austria (plains), Helvetia, Italy, 
Nederland, and a set of 30 Obsolete High Value 
stamps. ALL FREEH Just enclose 2d. postage, re¬ 
questing approvals. — fcSHOWELL BROS (C.N.19), 
42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


lOO. Lions 

for Postage 

■> 10t **2 cl -* lid. extra: 


Tho “ Whipsnade ” racket of foreign stamps all 
with lions on them, including bi-colourcd Soruth 
(surcharged, a beautiful stamp), Schleswig, Esthonia, 
N.1S., .Viotory, Persia (large), , and somo flno-long 
sets; Applicants for approvals sonding postago rcocivo 
set of Danzig witl\ 20 lions and 72-p. booklet treo. 
Senders of collectors' addresses get additional FREE set. 
WATKINS fQ.N. Dept.), Granville Road,® 
BAKNEt "4$W" 


The TURKO-PALfcSTirit PACKET. 

This fine lot of good-class Stamps, just 
what you \yant for youp Collection, will 
be sent for 2d. on condition you ask for 
approvals. Contents: Set of Pictorial 
S. Africa, Kenya, Brazil, Turkey (map),, 
and pictorial Straits, China .unused, 
Persia, Finland, Set of Palestine, air 
port, etc. Senders of collectors’ addresses 
get a fine dree set.—H. WATKINS, GO, 
LEICESTER ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY. 


FREE! 20 WONDERFUL STAMPS 

Including 10 all different Greece, showing head of 
Hermes. Iris, Ship in Corinth Canal, Native Cos¬ 
tumes, the White Tower at Salonica, TCmpJe at 
Theseus, surcharged, etc., also a fliiQ set of 5 
scarce Germany surcharged for use in captured 
Belgium, and a splendid set of 5 French Colonials 
(Natives, Jungle Scenes, Animals, otc.), I will send this 
valuable collection absolutely free to all stamp 
collectors sending 2d. postago (abroad 6d. p.o.). Only 
ono gift to each applicant. 

G. P. KEEF,Willingdon, Eastbourne,Sussex. 


AVIATOR PACKET FREE!! 

This huge parcel contains jCfferg unsorted foreign 
stamps, many scarce as vtLPCJ imported from 
Roumania (New Air Issue showing Aviator), Finland 
(Lion & .S\v9rd), Turkey (Scarce Baghdad Issue), Old 
Japanese 1899, Picturesque French Colonial, Chili (old 
1878 i's$uc), Jigypt (II.M. King Fuad), etc. An ab¬ 
sorbing lot to sort over. Just send 2'd. for postage and 
request our , famous, extra-large-discount approval 
sheets. (Abroad 6d.' P.O.J-LO NGBOTTOIVI & 
EASTICK, 59 Holdenhtirst Rd„ BOURNEMOUTH. 


THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE 
to all STAMP 
COLLECTORS 

It contains a view of 
High. Tor, an accurate 
Perforation Gauge, Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges, Pair of Rustless 
Tweezers, and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at 4d.); All 
for 3d. covering postago 
and packing/ If 4d. be sent a Powerful Magnifying Glass in 
folding Metal Frame Is included as well. Ask for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT, IVIatlock, ENGLAND. 


PHILATELIC CASKET 

VICTOR* BADCROFT 
MATkocx me 


0« TDA.MH.OIR 
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a rofu quite long enough to reach the 
grounJ. When he had finished it he tied 
one end to a window-bar and tested it yard 
by yard. It seemed rather flimsy, yet lie 
reckoned it would hold his weight. 

Now for the screws. To his delight the 
oil had done the trick and the first screw 
came, out easily. But the second—there 
were two in each bar. end—was obstinate, 
and when Jock put his weight upon the 
knife there was a sharp snap and the rest of 
the blade broke clean away. 

For a moment Jock was utterly dismayed, 
for it seemed as if his last hope had gone. 
But there was another blade and he-was on 
the point of breaking it off -when he had a 
fresh inspiration. Instead of trying to turn 
the screw he decided to cut it out. 

The wood surrounding it was. almost as 
hard as iron, but by degrees Jock carved it 
away until he had a hole half an inch deep 
on one side of the screw. 

■Now if he could only find a lever ! 

It did not take him long. The bedstead 
was an iron one, and, pushing off the mat¬ 
tress, Jock took one of the metal slats and 
found that he had just the tool he wanted. 
He jammed the end under the screw head 
and vvorked until at last the thing began to 
loosen. Then he took hold of the bar and 
pulled. There was a snap which sounded so 
terribly loud that Jock stood breathless, 
expecting someone would rouse. But the 
silence remained unbroken, and Jock began 
to pull on his clothes. 

All this had taken a very long time and 
the false dawn was already dimming the 
stars. Jock, had meant to be well away 
before daylight, yet in spite of his hurry he 
took good care to tie his sheet rope very 
firmly to a bar At the last minute ho re¬ 
membered he had had no breakfast and had 
no money to buy any. So he filled his 
pockets with, the bread and meat from the 
tray. Then ho. threw the end of his rope 
out and, squeezing between the bars, went 
down hand over hand. 

To his horror, he found that there was a 
first-floor bedroom window exactly below his. 
He had .not seen it before because of the thick- 
ivy, and now he had to pass in front of it. 
The upper part of. the sash was open, so it 
looked as if someone were sleeping in the 
room. The blind was down, but not all the 
way. Each instant Jock expected to hoar a 
. , Continued in the last column 


Jacko Just Too Late 


‘As soon as ever spring-cleaning was 
mentioned Father Jacko was sure 
to lose his temper. 

“ Turning the place upside-down and 
making everybody uncomfortable for 
days. I’ve no patience with such non¬ 
sense ! ” he stormed. 

It won’t take long," said Mother 
Jacko, soothingly ; "it must be done, 
the place is filthy." 


Tell them I must have the things 
back by five o’clock. You can call for 
them after tea,” she added. 

Jacko grinned, and a few minutes 
later ran out of the house with a huge 
parcel under his arm. He delivered it 
at the Cleaners—and went hack again 
for it directly after tea. 

As lie came out of the shop, with the 
bundle under his arm, lie ran into 



..The taxi was moving rapidly away 


“ Rubbish ! ” snapped Father Jacko. 
”, I warn you ; I won’t have my room 
upset. I’ll have • my meals there till 
the house is fit. to live in again. I’ll 
sleep there too,” he shouted. ” You 
can make me up a lied on the sofa.” 

But it was Father's little smoking- 
room that Mother . Jacko was most 
eager to get to Work on. Directly lie was 
safely out of flic house siie called 
Jacko to Her. 

“Listen', Jacko,” she said. “I’m 
going to do your father’s room today, 
and it' must he finished before he 
comes home from tire office. I want 
you to take a .parcel to the Cleaners. 


Chimp. While they stood talking Jacko 
rested his parcel for a minute on the step 
of a taxi that was drawn up by the kerb. 

But when he looked round for it it 
wasn’t there ! 

Tlie taxi was moving rapidly away. 
And so were Father's curtains! 

Jacko shouted and flew after it; hut 
it was some time before lie could attract 
the driver’s attention; and when lie did 
the man was furious. 

But his fury was nothing to Mother 
Jacko’s when Jacko turned up, half an 
hour later, side by side with his father 
on tlie doorstep ! 

It was a stormy house that night. 


shout, but there was no sound and he 
reached the ground in safety.. 

He stood a moment looking round to get 
his bearings. All was open ground in front, 
but what Jock wanted was cover. There 
was a clump of laurels to the left,-and he 
went swiftly toward it. His one object 
was to put as much distance as possible 
between himself and the house. 

His troubles were not over. With a 
snarling growl a dog came at him out of a 
path leading through the shrubbery ; a 
huge tawny beast with bloodshot eyes. 

Jock had not even a stick, but lie had 
something better, a knowledge and love of 
dogs. Instead of bolting, he stood perfectly 
still, facing the great hound. “ Ilulloa, old 
chap 1 ” he said in a casual sort of voice. 

The dog stopped too, but the growl still 
rumbled, in his throat. 

” You think I’m a trespasser,” went on 
Jock with a smile. " So 1 am, but I’m not 
doing any harm. It strikes me you look 
hungry. I don’t expect you’ve had any 
breakfast. What about a bit of mutton ? ” 
Very quietly he slipped his hand into his 
pocket and brought oiit a slice of meat. 
And all the time kept on talking in the same 
slow, gentle voice. 

He stretched out his hand toward the 
.dog with the meat lying in the palm. The 
dog sfopped growling I and came a step 
nearer. lie was hungry and tlie mutton 
smelled good. Jock stood like a statue, and 
step by step the clog approached. 

” If he’ll only take it ! ” thought Jock. 

The great creature took the meat. He 
ate alf that Jock had, and before he bad 
finished Jock was stroking liis massive head. 
When at last Jock moved away the dog 
followed him. At the end of the path was a 
wicket-gate leading into a wood. Jock shut 
it-firmly in the face of his four-footed friend, 
walked quietly till ho was out of the dog’s 
sight, then started to run. He ran until he 
was breathless. The path wound among 
the trees and lie could not toll in the least 
where lie was going. 

Suddenly he came out into the open. In 
front was a river thundering in a foaming 
rapid betweecn high banks. Once there had 
been a foot-bridge, but some winter flood 
had.carried it away. Jock pulled up short. 
There was no way across. At that moment 
lie heard a deep baying in tlie distance.' Tlie 
great hound had been set on l)is track 
to Tie continued , 



The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Hugon’s 



The Good Beef Suet 



This inexpensive recipe is taken, from the 
‘Atpra’ Book of roo tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from.-— 
Hugon & Co.,Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


K EC i PE 

6 oz. Flour. 3 oz. Shredded ‘ATORA,’ 
Flat teaspoonful Baking Powder. 
Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread over with jam, mar¬ 
malade, or golden syrup. Roll ove.., pinch 
top and bottom edges together. Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, 
and wrap round pudding, tic ends with 
string. .Steam for 2 hours. 

. . (Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons.) 
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with a News-Camera 


Behind the wonderful news pictures which 
the Daily Sketch brings to your breakfast 
table each morning are adventures more 
thrilling than fiction, and achievements 
unrivalled in newspaper history. 

Here is one instance: Into the thick of the 
fiercest riots in Bombay stepped a cool, 
self-possessed Daily Sketch camera man, 
who calmly took one photograph .after 
another. Such was his audacity and 
courage that the fighters lapsed into 
laughter, and he was publicly thanked for 
saving a dangerous, situation. 

On another occasion the Daily Sketch, by 
utilising an aeroplane and the telephoto 
system, of which it is a pioneer, \vas the 
first British newspaper to have pictures 
of the wreck of i the Flying Family’s 
aeroplane in Greenland. 




The Premier 



aper 



For quicker relief, let your child 
inhale Vapo-Cresolene vapour while 
sleeping. Every brealh carries the medi- 
cated valour direct to the seat ol the trouble, 
bringing instant relief. Druglcss. Complete 
directions with every bottle. For 53 years 
the proved vapour treatment for Whooping 
Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, etc. 
Of all Chemists, 



Disinfects the room. 

Send for 

Booklet. No. 310, ALLEN a I1ANBIIRY3, I.TD., 
B7P, Lombard Btreot. LONDON. E 0.3 


iiiiiiimimiiimiiimiiiimiiiiiMiimimiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiimii 

‘WELLCOME' 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXPOSURE CALCULATOR 
AND HANDBOOK l/6 

all Chemists and Photographic 
Dealers 

Deals with every essential step hi 
photography. ■ 

Holder entitled to freo advice 
for twelve months.. 

Send for particulars 
Burroughs Wellcome 1 & Co. 
'‘Rfcgp 47, Snow Ilill Buildings 
.London, E.C. 1 
xx 661 4 {iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiiiiniiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiitiii Copyright 



All f he 
besf games 

Ei! 



CLOCKWORK SPEEDBOAT 

British Made. 2 i" long* 
Beam 4 J inches. G 285 . 

200 Coupons 

What’s your 
game ? Is it darts, 
table-tennis, football, 
draughts or boxing ? Then the 
things to play it with are in the Nestle’s Gift 
Book! Dozens of great gifts—and the one you want most is yours because 
■ you like Nestle’s Chocolate best. It’s the milkiest, smoothest, nicest of 
chocolate and these are the finest of gifts! Start your collection with five 
Free Coupons—write for the Nestle’s Free Gift Book! There’s a coupon 
or part coupon in all the wrapped varieties from the 2d. bar upwards 1 




I 

tea 


HO COL 



To Nestle’s (GiftDepartment) Silverthorne Rd.i Battersea, London, S.W.8 
Please send me the NEW Ncstle’s free gift book and voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS 

NAME .............:........ 


ADDRESS 


55/8.4.33 


This offer applies only to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, id, stamp if envelope is unsealed.-,: 
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April 8 , 1933 A r Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Men’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 11s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Milk Problem 

/\_ milkman had a can containing 
eight quarts of 1 milk, and 
two empty cans capable of holding, 
one five quarts and the other three, 
lie wanted to divide the eight 
quarts equally, so that two 
customers could have four quarts 
each. How did he do it ? 

Answer .next week 

Panama Canal Stamp 
^iytiEN the Panama Canal was 
opened some twenty years 
ago the Republic of Panama issued 
a special series of stamps to 
commemorate the event. One 
of. the stamps, illustrated here, 


Other World; Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet 
Saturn is in 
the South-East. 

In the evening 
Mars, Jupiter, 
and Neptune 
are in the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows tlie 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at 9 pan. 
on Monday, April 10. 


sB 



.shows a map of the canal and two 
diminutive ships, one entering 
and one leaving the waterway. 
Strange as it may seem the 
Pacific Ocean is on the right-hand 
side of the map and the Atlantic 
on the left. This, is due to the 
Central American “ hairpin bend.” 

Try Your Strength 
'J'akf. the tray from an empty 
' matchbox and lay the 
cover on • its side on a smooth 
table. Now stand the tray on one 
end crosswise on the cover, 
placing it approximately in the 
middle. 

Ask a friend if lie thinks that 
with one downward blow of the 
Hat of his hand he can smash the 
box. When lie tries to perform 
this apparently simple feat the 
result will Surprise him, for the 
two parts will shoot aside un¬ 
damaged. 

Arithmetical Word 

TTiRST a thousand write. down 
plain; 

Half of two; and then again . 
Fifty ; and a third of one. 
if you have this rightly done 
You’ll see witli pleasure 
An English measure. 

' ■' ■ Ansxvcr next week 

The Singing Kettle 

p^ kettle sings before the water 
boils because a number of tiny 
bubbles rise from the bottom to 
the surface and burst. The sound 
of these numerous little explosions 
merges into a continuous note 
which tells us that the,water is 
on tlie point of boiling.' 


Hearing a Pin Drop 
'['he expression “quiet enough 
to hear a pin drop ” is said 
to have originated at auction 
sales once held at Lloyd’s Coffee 
House in London. 

Instead of using a hammer the 
auctioneer stuck a pin into a 
lighted candle,, and bids were 
made until the pin fell out of the 
melted grease. Tlie company 
often became quite silent when 
.tlie pin was about to fall. 

. A Charade 

]y[Y first is an adverb in frequent 
use, 

My second’s a musical note ; 

To accept of my whole you will 
not refuse, 

Twill your ease and comfort 
promote. Answer next week 

Why April is Showery 

April is' a month of showers, 
and tlie reason for this is 
interesting. 

Tlie Sun is now getting hotter, 
and the layers of air nearest to 
the Earth become warm during 
bright spells. lnYiddition a great 
deal of moisture is drawn up from 
the Earth; still very damp from tlie 
winter rams. These warm and 
moisture-laden layers of air move 
upward, their place being taken 
by colder layers from tlie higher 
atmosphere.' When the damp, 
warm air comes into contact with 
tlie colder air, clouds are. formed, 
and these may be so .heavily 


charged with moisture that a 
sharp shower is experienced. , 
During and for a while after tlie 
shower we are surprised to find 
iiow cold it lias become. This is 
due to the chilly air from above 
taking the place of tlie warm air 
that inis mounted upward. These 
air movements account for the 
strong gusts of wind which 
precede the showers. 

"lei On Parle Fran?als 



Lc champignon Le foss4 Lc casque 

mushroom moat helmet 

II y a des "champignons vdndncux. 
11 ini fallut traverser lefossd. 

C’est Ie casque du soldat romain. 

What Am I ? 

gY Nature’s law to me is given 
Tlie greatest power inder 
heaven; . 

Tlie proudest people I confine, 
Who silently themselves resign, 
And own obedience by a nod, 
To me, their more than demi-god. 
So universal is my sway 
That high and low my laws obey. 

If more of me you wisii to know, 
Inquire not of tlie sons of woe, 
But of tlie weary and tiie gay, 
Who to me their homage pay ; 
Though* while they in my power 
remain, 

Should you inquire twill be in 
vain. . Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
. Beheaded Fish. Tr-oilt 
A Charade. Candle-stick 
What Bird Is This P Wryneck 
The C.N. Cross Word Frizzle 
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How Summer Time Alters Our Day 


MIDNIGHT 



NOON ' 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Awkward 

J ack : My chief lias the worst 
memory I ever heard of. 

Bill: Forgets everything, does 
he ? 

'Jack : Rather not; he remem¬ 
bers everything ! 

Caught 

]y[R Jolliboy was standing in 
a street crowd. 

“ Has anybody dropped a wad 
of pound notes witli a rubber 
band round them ? ” lie asked. 

“ Yes, 1 did,” cried several 
voices. 

“ Well, I’ve just picked up the 
rubber band,” said Mr Jolliboy, 
as lie edged his way through the 
crush. 

Worn Out 



'plESE two charts show how Summer Time gives us an extra hour 
of daylight at tlie end.of tlie day.. They indicate (left) daylight, 
darkness, and twilight oh’April 8, the'last day of Greenwich Time, and' 
(right) "on April 9 , the first day of Summer Time. 


J need you, Mrs Needle (said 
the stocking), , ' 

I'm in a dreadful hole—it’s really 
shocking! 

Unless you mend me quick, with- 
out-adoubt 

I'm pretty sure they’ll never wear 
me out! - 

'Almost Acceptable 
A NEWLY-Ricii American was 
-- atixious to> be received in 
exclusive circles. 

“ Did your ancestors come over 
in the Mayflower ? ” asked a 
member-of. an old family. 

“ Not' exactly,” replied the 
ambitious one,'“but I’m told 
that one of them ran for tlie boat 
and just missed it.” 

Unlucky 

Cpongf.r was feeling very 
disappointed. 

“ i don’t think much of old 
Smith,” lie confided to Jenkins. 
“ 1 asked him to lend me a couple 
of pounds and lie refused point- 
blank.” 

“Yes,” said Jenkins, appar¬ 
ently, agreeing, “this club, is full 
of men like that, and’’--edging 
away—“ l am one of them.” 1 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

I N Ei small out-station in 
India Johnson, the magis¬ 
trate, was trying a case. A 
man came up to him with a 
note; Opening it, Johnson 
read' these Words, “ Tiger in 
well. Please arrange.” 

“ Really, these Indians ! ” 
thought the magistrate. 
" Tiger, in well ! I expect it is 
a jungle cat.” • 

The minutes went by. A 
second note was brought- to 
the magistrate ; this time it 
read, “ Tiger, in well, man 
killed, please arrange.” 

Then the magistrate was 
out of the court in a moment, 
hailed the mail who had 
brought him the note to show 
him the way to the weil/told 
him to jump into the back of 
the car, and drove off as fast 
as he could go. 




-. . ® . 


At last the village was 
reached. Johnson found .the 
villagers in a state of. great 
excitement. They told-him 
that, there really was a tiger- 
in the well, that a man had 
gone to the edge of the well 
to investigate, had peered 
down, that the .tiger had 
sprung up and had killed him. 

The magistrate thought for 
a. few moments) At last he 
said, ” Now I want two 
volunteers to walk on each 
side of me. All three of 11 s will 
be armed with bricks. When 
we reach the edge of the well 
ive must throw these down.” 

But this plan was not a 
success ; the three had to 
beat a hasty retreat as the 
tiger jumped up at them, and 
they only" just ran back .to 
safety in. time. 


.... ■ i 

" Fetch that charpoy,’’ (a 
bed i made-of rope that the 
Indians sleep on), said the 
magistrate. “ I shall put it 
over the top of the well, then 
the panther—for it is a 
panther, not a tiger—cannot 
jump up at us.” 

Johnson deftly and swiftly 
fixed the charpoy over the 
well. Then tlie villagers 
surged forward ; they were 
very brave now that there was 
no danger of the panther 
springing up at them. They 
-fired again and again at the 
panther till it was dead. 

- “ Now,” said Johnson, ” let 
me down the well on a rope 
and I’ll bring the panther up.” 

This was done. 

Please, sahib,” said Abdul, 
one of the .Indians, "may I 
have the. skin of the tiger ? ” 


A Tiger in the Well 

" You may,” said themagis* 
tratc ; “ but it is not a tiger, 
you know, it is a panther.” 

" No, no,” said the Indian, 
" it is a young tiger.” 

The magistrate did not 
bother to argue thejioint, but 
as the Indian was tying the 
beast to a polo, preparatory 
to carrying it . through the 
village home, Johnson said, 
“ Take care of his whiskers, 
won’t you ? ” .- 

" Yes, yes, sahib,” was the 
reply.- 

But when Abdul reached 
home he found that all the 
whiskers of Iris “ tiger ” had 
been plucked out as it was 
carried through the village. 
For the Indians believe that 
tiger’s whiskers, ground up 
and pounded, make an ex¬ 
cellent love potion ! 



When Spring arrives it is good to remem¬ 
ber that Andrews is the agreeable method 
of inducing that needed seasonal cor¬ 
rection which homely habit defines as 
“purifying the blood.” 

Andrews cleanses internally. Everybody, 
' young and old, is.better for having the 
blood cooled and purified at this time of 
year by its gentle means. Take or give 
the correcting glass immediately the need 
is indicated — it will speedily cheer, 
brighten and invigorate. 
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ANDREWS 

LIVER SALT 
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Read it from Cover to Cover l I 

■ —and enjoy every word—a clean, ■ 

I healthy paper that is packed with g 
fascinating facts about the things 1 
which interest you most. It is the | 
» paper for the youth of to-day. 

I BUY IT REGULARLY. 




■the modern ! 

Every Saturday _ 2d j 

BHIane Elisabeth 
m, ° real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BV EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IX THE IIOBID. 


21,000 patients weekly, 

very many of them children, are treated by our 
5 lady doctors.,. There are 2 ultra-violet-ray Clinics. 
Will you help the Mission's most beneficial Medical 
work ? 

R.S.V.P. to TIIE REV. PERCY INESON, Snpt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 


KNITTING WOOL'DUNDLES,iJ.lb; 4 / 6 , 

3 lb. 9/-, Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free, PURE "WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. 
Tweeds, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 
All Wool Drown Blankets, 6/11 i each. Special value. 

ABOUT Co YEARS' REPUTATION . 

EGEETON “ 

BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 
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